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The  Life  of  the  eminent  Missionary 
Swartz. 


FROM  THE  MISSIONARY  REGISTER. 

We  begin  our  missionary  biography 
with  some  account  of  this  distin^isned 
man,  who  may  be  justly  considered  as  the 
Christian  Apostle  of  the  East  in  these 
latter  times.  He  arrived  at  Madras  at 
the  age  of  twenty«four,  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1750,  to  preach  amon^  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  of  Indi^L  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ:  and  he  continued  in  this  sacred 
work,  with  unimpeached  integrity  in¬ 
defatigable  zeal,  and  abundant  success, 
till  the  13th  of  Februaiy,  1798,  when,  in 
the  calm  triumph  of  a  Christian  hero,  he 
closed  the  labours  of  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  service  of  his  Master  in  In¬ 
dia;  revered  and  regretted  by  Christians, 
Pagans  and  Mahometans ;  having  himself 
trod  in  the  steps  of  his  worthy  prede¬ 
cessor  Ziegenbalg  and  his  associates, 
and  leaving  an  animating  example  to  all 
who  have  succeeded  him,or  may  succeed 
him,  in  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  to  the  eastern  world. 

Our  limits  will  compel  us  to  use  bre¬ 
vity;  but  our  sketch  will  be  furnished 
from  the  most  authentic  documents. 
The  reports  of  the  “  Society  for  promo¬ 
ting  Christian  Knowledge,”  some  origi¬ 
nal  letters  of  Mr.  Swartz,  which  have 
been  corrimunicated  to  us  by  a  friend, 
and  a  few  which  appeared  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian 'Observer  for  1802,  and  1805,  have 
supplied  most  of  our  materials. 

Christian  Frederick  Swartz  was  born 
in  Germany,  in  1726,  and  engaged  him¬ 
self  as  a  missionary  to  India,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Danish  Mission  College. 
After  labouring  with  his  colleagues,  at 
Tranquebar  for  some  years,  he  was  di¬ 
rected  by  the  college  to  establish  himself 
at  Tritchinapoly,  under  the  “Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge.”  The 

I  society  had  various  missionary  stations 
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toward  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian 
peninsula;  and,  in  1766,  tins  new  one 
was  established  at  Tritchinapoly,  and 
over  it  Mr.  Swartz  was  appointed  to 
pieside. 

Some  passages  in  the  prayer  which  he 
composed  for  the  dedication  of  the 
church*  at  this  place.  May  18, 1766,  well 
display  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian 
missionary.  We  have  been  favoured 
with  this  prayer  in  the  hand-writing  of 
this  apostolic  man. 

“Be  merciful  unto  us,  and  hear  our 
prayer,  that  we  make  before  Thee  in  this 
place.*'  As  often  as  we  from  henceforth 
shall  join  here,  let  thy  Spirit  animate 
our  hearts  to  seek  thy  face  sincerely, 
without  hypocrisy.  As  often  as  we  shall 


*  The  erection  of  this  church  was,  in  a 
great  degree,  owing  to  the- exertions  and 
patronage  of  colonel  John  Wood.  This  brave 
and  celebrated  officer  was,  at  that  time,  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  fort:  lie  was  colonel  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  was 
held  in  high  military  estimation  for  his  defeat 
of  Hyder  Ally  at  the  fort  of  Miilwaggle.  To 
the  protection  of  this  place  Hyder  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  great  part  of  his  army,  con¬ 
sisting  of  14,000  horse,  12,000  men  armed 
with  matchlock  giins,  and  six  battalions  of 
sepoys.  Colonel  W  ood  undauntedly  attacked 
him  with  only  460  Europeans,  and  2,300  se¬ 
poys.  The  battle  lasted  six  hours;  when 
Hyder  Ally,  notwithstanding  his  numbers, 
was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  the  field  co¬ 
vered  with  dead  bodies.  Colonel  W ood  always 
entertained  the  highest  respect  for  Jlr. 
Swartz ;  for  whom  a  plate  was  daily  laid  at 
tlie  colonel’s  table.  Mr.^  Swartz  generally 
dined  with  him ;  and,  after  conversing  with 
the  family  about  half  an  hour,  with  that  inno¬ 
cent  cheerfulness  which  he  constantly  manin 
fested,  withdrew  to  his  lodgings.  The  mi¬ 
nistry  of  Mr.  Swartz  was  attended  with  great 
benefit  to  Mrs.  Wood;  and  the  last  illness  of 
the  colonel  furnished  ground  to  hope  that  his 
edifying  discourses  and  example  had  not  been 
in  vain.  Colonel  W’’ood  died  July  3,  1774, 
aged  forty-eight  years,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Swartz  joint  executor  with  the  late  Mr.  W"il- 
liam  Chambers. 
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hear  thy  word,  let  us  do  it  with  an  un¬ 
feigned  intention  to  obey  and  keep  it 
without  exception.  As  often  as  thy 
sacraments,  which  are  holy  means  of 
entering  with  thee  into  a  covenant  of 
love  and  obedience,  are  administered  in 
this  house,  oh  be  pleased  to  make  them 
effectual  to  the  salvation  of  our  souls. 
And,  finally,  when  strangers,  who  do 
not  know  thy  name,  hear  of  all  the  glo¬ 
rious  doctrines  and  methods  of  worship¬ 
ping  thee,  preached  in  this  house,  incline, 
oh  mercifully  incline  their  hearts  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  abominable  idolatry,  and 
to  worship  thee,  0  God,  in  the  name  of 
Christ. 

“  In  this  manner  make  this  a  place 
where  thy  name  is  glorified,  thy  kingdom 
sought  for,  and  thy  will  duly  performed. 

“  Bless  all  them  who  have  forwarded 
the  building  of  this  house,  by  kind  ad¬ 
vices  or  charitable  contributions.  ,  Re¬ 
member  them  in  mercy,  during  the  days 
of  their  life,  and  particularly  at  the  hour 
of  their  death.  Let  them  see,  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  that  their  charity  has  been 
serviceable  to  the  benefit  of  many  souls. 

“Frustrate  all  the  machinations  of  the 
devil  against  this  house,  preserve  it  from 
all  dangerous  accidents,  and  let  it  long 
be,  what  we  from  hence  humbly  shall 
call  it,  Christ’s  Church. 

“  Hear  tliis  our  supplication,  O  Father 
of  mercies,  for  the  sake  of  our  Mediator, 
and  to  the  glory  of  thy  name.  Amen.” 

In  this  station  Mr.  Swartz  soon  found 
his  labours  so  extensive,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  employ  some  promising 
native  converts  as  catechists.  Among 
these,  w’ho  were  eight  or  nine  in  num¬ 
ber,  Sattianaden  was  appointed  in  1772. 
He  was  afterwards  admitted  to  holy  or¬ 
ders,  and  has  ever  since  laboured  with 
great  eloquence  and  success.  His  name 
signifies  “  Professor  of  the  Truth.”  Be¬ 
fore  his  conversion  he  was  of  the  highest 
cast. 

January  14th  of  this  year,  Mr  Swartz 
experienced  the  signal  care  of  his  Hea¬ 
venly  Father.  The  powder  magazine 
of  the  fort  blew  up  on  that  day,  and  kill¬ 
ed  and  wounded  many  persons,  both  Eu¬ 
ropeans  and  natives.  The  windows  of 
his  house  w^ere  shattered,  and  several 
balls  flew  into  the  rooms,  but  he  escaped 
all  personal  injury. 

His  heart  w^as  much  set  on  Tanjore. 
He  visited  that  place  several  times  in 


1772,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  congr  e¬ 
gation,  and  to  try  whether,  by  frequently 
preaching  the  word  in  that  populous  city, 
it  might  not  please  God  to  make  some 
impression  on  the  inhabitants.  With 
this  hope,  he  took  with  him  three  of  his 
catechists,  who  went  among  the  people, 
morning  and  evening,  laying  before  them 
the  glorious  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
inviting  them  to  the  obedience  of  faiths 

Mr.  Swartz  bad  several  conversations 
with  the  king  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
The  king,  understanding  that  he  was 
explaining  thedoctrines  of  Christianity  to 
his  officers,  desired  to  hear  him  himself.. 
He  had  scarcely  opened  his  lips,  when 
the  great  bramin  entered.  The  king 
prostrated  himself  before  him  to  the 
ground,  and  afterward  stood  before  him 
with  his  hands  folded,  while  the  bramin 
placed  himself  on  an  elevated  seat.  The 
king  made  signs  to  Mr.  Swartz  to  enter 
into  discourse  with  the  bramin;  who 
heard  all  with  seeming  attention,  but 
made  no  reply.  The  king  asked  several 
questions  concerning  repentance,  and 
desired  the  missionary  to  marry  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  Christians  in  his  palace.  He  rea¬ 
dily  consented,  and  periormed  the  cere¬ 
mony  with  as  much  solemnity  as  possi¬ 
ble.  They  began  with  a  hymn,  after 
which  Mr.  Swartz  preached,  concluding 
with  prayer  and  singing;  all  in  the  Ma¬ 
labar  tongue.  The  king  and  many  of 
the  people  were  pleased,  but  the  bramins 
looked  on  it  as  a  dangerous  innovation. 

In  1773,  Mr,  Swartz  repeats  his  ex¬ 
pressions  of  gratitude  for  the  Divine 
goodness  towards  him  and  his  fellow  la¬ 
bourers  in  their  preservation,  as  an  epi¬ 
demical  disease  was  then  raging  round 
them  at  Tritchinapoly,  which  had  swept 
off  above  a  thousand  persons  in  a  fort- 
night. 

In  1774,  Mr.  Swartz  went  to  Madras, 
at  the  desire  of  his  brethren,  to  procure 
the  grant  of  some  ground  at  Tanjore  for 
the  erection  of  a  place  for  divine  wor¬ 
ship  :  but  the  nabob  declined  his  request. 
His  friend,  colonel  Wood,  dying  this 
year,  and  leaving  him  one  of  his  execu¬ 
tors,  this  circumstance  occasioned  a  se¬ 
cond  visit  to  Madras,  when  he  renewed 
his  application  to  the  nabob,  but  met 
with  another  refusal,  accompanied,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  profusion  of  oriental  com¬ 
pliments. 

The  Heathen  w^ere  now  beginning  to 
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be  more  inquisitive  into  Christianitjr;  their  convictions  ended  with  their  ap- 

and  this  animated  him  much  in  his  plause !  ^  ^  u  «  t 

preaching.  The  awakening,  however,  of  ‘‘  In  one  of  my  journies,”  says  he,  1 
some  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  a  sense  arrived  at  a  large  place,  where  the 
of  the  importance  of  religion,  gave  rise  then  celebrated  a  feast.  I  was  struck 
to  a  spirit  of  persecution,  which  occa-  with  the  excessive  crowd  which  I  saw 
sioned  him  much  trouble.  One  of  the  before  me.  I  stood  at  some  distance 
catechists  having  visited  a  sick  relative  from  them  ;  but  was  soon  surrounded  by 
of  his  own,  an  ignorant  Papist,  the  sick  a  number  of  people,  to  whom  I  explained 
man  intreated  his  instruction.  The  ca-  the  glorious  perfections  of  God,  and  re- 
techist  explained  to  him  the  doctrines  of  marked  how  absurd  the  worship  of 
repentance,  aTid  of  faith  in  Christ:  he  images  was;  and  how  they  dishonoured 
lent  a  willing  ear,  and  soon  after  died.  God  by  all  their  idolatry,  and  enhanced 
The  catechist  wished,  as  being  a  near  re-  their  own  misery.  I  told  them,  at  the 
lative,  to  attend  his  funeral:  but, the Ro-  same  time,  what  infinite  mercy  God  had 
man  Catholics  disliking  this,  and  the  shown  to  lost  sinners,  by  sending  them 
popish  catechist  having  given  him  a  blow,  a  Redeemer;  and  how  they  might  become 
all  the  rest  fell  on  him,  and  beat  him  so  partakers  of  the  benefit  of  redemption, 
unmercifully,  that  the  very  Heathen  All  seemed  pleased ;  acknowledging 
cried  out  against  them  as  murderers.  their  folly,  and  the  excellency  of  the 
Mr.  Swartz  found,  indeed,  the  Jesuits  Christian  doctrine.  Before  and  after 
to  be  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  mis-  noon,  new  crowds  came  near.  1  spoke 
sion.  They  discovered  their  enmity  in  till  I  was  quite  exhausted.** 
stirring  up  the  poor  country  people  to  These  labours  were  not  in  vain;  many 
raise  disturbances.  He  met,  about  this  of  the  Heathen  were  brought  to  embrace 
period,  with  a  very  mortifying  instance  the  truth. 

of  this  evil  influence.  In  a  country  town  Among  these  converts,  Mr.  Swartz 
there  appeared  a  most  pleasing  prospect  mentioned  one  in  particular — a  young 
of  a  plentiful  harvest,  the  greater  part  of  man  of  the  higher  cast,  who  deliberateu 
the  inhabitants  having  shewn  a  willing-  above  three  years  whether  he  should  em- 
ness  to  be  instructed.  In  Mr.  Swartz’s  brace  Christianity.  His  numerous  rela- 
absence,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  tives  had  been  his  great  obstacle.  He 
priest  threatened  his  people,  and  refused  had,  however,  yielded,  at  length,  to  his 
to  baptize  any  children,  and  to  marry  convictions.  Tne  Heathen  shunned  and 
and  bury  any  of  his  congregation,  unless  reviled  him;  while  he  endured  their 
they  would  enter  into  a  covenant  to  ob-  persecution  with  humility,  yet  without 
tain  the  removal  of  the  Protestant  mis-  dejection.  His  countrymen,  perceiving 
sionary  and  his  catechists.  He  told  the  that  they  could  not  depress  his  spirits. 
Heathens,  too,  that  if  Mr.  Swartz  and  acknowledged,  in  the  end,  the  wrong 
his  assistants  gained  ground,  their  pago-  which  they  had  done  him,  and  even  en- 
das  would  fall  to  ruin  and  their  leasts  treated  him  to  read  to  them  some  pas- 
cease.  The  catechists  met,  in  conse-  sages  of  the  New  Testament 
quence,  with  such  ill  treatment,  that  In. a  village  not  far  from  Mr.  Swartz’s 
they  'were  obliged  to  quit  the  place ;  and  residence,  a  whole  family  had  been  con- 
as  any  application  to  the  magistrates  verted.  On  their  return  home,  all  the 
would  but  have  increased  the  evil,  Mr.  village  was  enraged  against  them,  re- 
Sw'artz  chose  rather  to  bear  this  perse-  fusing  them  a  share  in  the  most  common 
cution  patiently,  entreating  God  to  re-  acts  of  kindness,  and  even  forbidding 
medy  the  evil  in  his  good  time.  them  to  w'alk  in  the  public  road.  As 

With  all  ranks  of  Heathens  this  man  !  they  suffered  all  this  persecution,  how- 
of  God  w^as  accustomed  to  converse  ever,  with  humility,  and  with  some  de- 
freely.  Multitudes  would  hear  him  ex-  gree  of  cheerful  boldness,  their  Heathen 
plain  Christianity,  and  would  even  ap-  neighbours  became  ashamed  of  their  con- 
plaud.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  with  them  duct,  and  treated  them  with  more  huma- 
to  reply:  “  True !  what  can  ^vail  all  our  nity. 

images,  and  our  numberless  ceremo-  In  another  village  also  a  whole  family 
nies!  There  is  but  one  Supreme  Being,  had  embraced  Christianity.  Their  son- 
the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  a!!  I’*  But  in-law  was  the  principal  man  in  the  yil»- 
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la^e.  He  was  Incensed  at  the  conversion 
of  the  family,  and  directed  his  father-in- 
law  to  return  no  more.  By  gentle  repre¬ 
sentations,  however,  his  rage  and  that  of 
the  people  subsided ;  and  Mr.  Swartz 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  shortly  seeing 
the  whole  place  inhabited  by  Christians. 

Mr.  Swartz  took  unwearied  pains  with 
his  assistant  catechists.  They  were  all 
employed  daily  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
over  the  various  parts  of  the  country, 
"and  trying,”  to  use  his  own  words, 
“  whether  they  might  be  so  happy  as  to 
bring  some  of  their  wandering  fellow 
creatures  into  the  way  of  truth.” 

What  an  abode  was  the  house  of  this 
great  and  good  man  !  He  daily  assem¬ 
bled  all  tlie  catechists  who  were  not  on 
stations  too  far  distant,  and  instructed 
them  how  to  Explain  the  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  to  address  the 'natives  in  a 
mild  and  winning  manner,  overlooking 
the  passionate  and  rough  speeches 
which  would  sometimes  be  returned  for 
their  love.  In  the  morning  the  catechists 
joined  with  him  in  prayer,  and  in  medi¬ 
tating  on  the  word  of  God ;  after  which 
every  one  was  directed  whither  to  go 
that  day.  In  the  evening,  they  gave  an 
account  of  their  labours,  relating  the  en¬ 
couraging  and  discouraging  circum¬ 
stances:  and  the  day  closed,  as  it  began, 
with  meditation  and  prayer. 

His  ministry  was,  in  various  instances, 
successlul  among  the  soldiers  in  garrison, 
to  whom  he  acted  as  chaplain. 

Poor  widows,  also,  came  in  for  a  share 
of  the  attention  of  this  benevolent  man. 
A  sum  of  money  having  been  sent  to 
him  for  their  benefit,  he  resolved  to  ex¬ 
pend  it  in  the  erection  of  comfortable 
tenements,  but  the  design  was  brought 
to  a  stand  for  want  of  further  funds. 
l]he  young  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  however, 
visiting  that  part  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Swartz  pleaded  with  him  in  behalf  of 
the  widows ;  and,  succeeding  in  his  ap¬ 
plication,  completed  a  row  of  small 
houses  for  the  comfortable  reception  of 
these  destitute  women. 

Anxious  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his 
labours,  he  prayed  earnestly  for  more  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  mission,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  reside  some  months  every 
year  at  Tanjore ;  and,  if  it  should  be 
lound  expedient,  establish  himself  there. 

His  exertions  were  not  confined  to  the 
instruction  and  conversion  of  the  adult 


natives  and  Europeans;  but,  with  equal 
zeal  and  fidelity,  he  laboured  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Europeans,  both  civil  and 
military,  who  resided  at  any  time  within 
reach  of  his  Christian  charity.  He  opened 
English  and  Malabar  schools  in  various 
places,  and  was  affectionate  and  un¬ 
wearied  in  his  attention  to  children. 

Of  this  part  of  his  character,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  the  original  of  which  was 
communicated  to  us  by  the  Rev.  Basil 
Woodd,  is  an  interesting  illustration. 
It  was  written  to  the  children  of  Colonel 
Wood,  then  left  fatherless:  they  were 
from  6  to  11  years  of  age. 

"to  the  dear  children - . 

“  Grace,  Mercy,  and  Peace  from  God  our  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

"Dear  Children — As  the  time  is  very 
near  when  you,  as  I  suppose,  will  leave 
this  country,  1  thought  it  my  duty  to 
write  you  a  short  exhortation,  which  you 
arc  so  willing  to  receive  from  me  your 
old  friend. 

"When  you  leave  this  country,  I  be¬ 
seech  you,  take  none  of  the  sins,  which 
are  so  manifest  here,  with  you.  Beg  of 
your  Redeemer  to  forgive  you  all  sins, 
and  to  grant  you  the  help  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  to  love,  fear,  honour,  and  obey 
God,  Learn  the  will  of  God,  and  practise 
it  daily,  as  you  have  given  us  some 
pleasing  ground  for  hope.  As  your  age 
is  not  easdy  given  to  grief,  make  use  of 
your  innocent  cheerfulness  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  your  mamma.  You  cannot 
please  her  better  than  by  obedience,  and 
willingness  to  learn  to  pray,  and  to  fear 
God.  Endeavour  to  please  her  and  your 
Heavenly  Father  by  all  this.  Read  every 
day  your  beloved  Bible:  pray  heartily, 
and  f()rget  not  to  sing  a  song  of  praise  to 
your  Redeemer.  Whenever  your  dear 
mamma  forbids  you  a  thing,  be  ready  to 
obey:  never  give  vvay  to  any  stubborn¬ 
ness;  and,  as  you  know  that  God  is 
highly’  pleased  with  humility,  learn  to  be 
so;  entreating  your  Saviour  to  destroy 
i  all  the  seed  of  pride,  and  to  clothe  you 
I  with  humility.  May  the  blessing  of  God 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  with 
you !  Amen. 

"  Remember  me,  and  pray  for  me,  that 
I  may  walk  worthy  of  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  that,  by  my  poor 
ministry,  many  souls  may  truly  be  con¬ 
verted  to  him. 
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“  I  remain  sincerely,  dear  children 
and  my  young  friends,  your  affectionate 
friend  and  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  “  Christian  Frederick  Swartz. 

“  Tritchinapoly,  January  16,  1775.” 

He  was  joined  in  the  work  of  the 
mission,  in  1777,  by  the  Rev.  Christian 
Pohle,  whom  the  Danish  missionaries  at 
Tranquebar  sent  to  his  assistance; — a 
man  of  piety,  zeal,  and  talents;  who 
continues  to  fulfil  to  this  day,  in  the 
service  of  the  “Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,”  as  the  successor 
of  his  venerable  friend,  the  expectations 
which  Mr.  Swartz  had  formed  of  him. 
He  soon  made  himself  master,  by  diligent 
application,  of  the  English  and  Malabar 
languages,  sufficiently  to  minister  with 
acceptance  in  both  tongues,  and  took  a 
very  active  part  in  assisting  Mr.  Swartz 
in  the  whole  business  of  the  ministry 
and  the  schools. 

June  16th  of  this  year,  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Schoelkopf  arrived  at  Madras,  being  sent 
out  by  the  society  to  assist  Mr.  Swartz. 
It  pleased  God,  however,  to  remove  him 
before  he  could  enter  on  his  labours.  He 
was,  almost  immediately  on  his  landing, 
seized  with  a  bloody  nux,  and  died  at 
Madras  the  11th  July.  “My  grief,”  says 
Mr. Swartz,  “  was  great;  but,  well  know¬ 
ing  that  all  the  ways  of  a  holy  God  are 
good,  I  resigned  my  will  to  his  wise 
providence.  He  is  the  Lord  of  his  Church. 
May  he  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  send 
faithful  labourers  into  his  vineyard!” 

Mr.  Swartz  writes,  in  1779,  that 
amon^  the  Heathen,  at  his  two  stations 
at  Tritchinapoly  and  Tahjore,  are  many 
thousands,  even. amongst  bramins,  who 
confess  that  their  idolatry  is  a  vain  and 
sinful  thing,  and  that  nothing  but  fear 
keeps  them  at  present  from  embracing 
the  Christian  religion.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  conviction  will  embolden  them  one 
day  or  other  to  shake  oft*  that  inglorious 
servitude  of  sin  and  Satan.  He  says  that 
there  hardly  passe th  a  day  in  which 
bramins  do  not  visit  his  house  at  Tan- 
jore;  tliat  they  hear  attentively  what  is 
said  to  them;  that  they  frequently  take 
up  a  book,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  explained,  and  that 
they  praise  that  doctrine  as  a  divine  one. 

A  bramin  being  asked  what  he  would 
now  i;esolve  upon,  whether  he  purposed 
to  stifle  all  conviction,  or  whether  he 


intended  to  receive  that  divine  doctrine 
and  to  profess  it,  replied,  that  he  could 
not  deny  the  conviction  which  he  had 
received,  and  accordingly  had  sounded 
some  of  his  acquaintance,  but  that  they 
all  insisted  upon  the  task  as  too  difficult 
and  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  great 
numbers  of  the  professors  of  idolatry. 

“For  my  part  (says  Mr.  Swartz),  I 
entertain  a  cheerful  hope  of  seeing  better 
days,  and  therefore  rejoice  in  the  present 
opportunity  of  preaching  the  salutary 
doctrine  or  Christ,  frequently  calling  to 
my  mind  that  there  is  a  time  of  sowing 
preceding  that  of  reaping.  At  Tritchina¬ 
poly,  we  begin  and  end  the  day  with 
public  prayer.  At  Tanjore  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  same  custom.  Very  often 
bramins  and  other  Heathens  have  been 
present,  observing  our  reading  the  word  / 
of  God,  our  singing  and  praying.  I  never 
discourage  the  Heathen  from  being  pre¬ 
sent  at  any  of  our  solemn  acts  of  worship.” 

In  1779,  the  garrison  at  Tanjore  being 
numerous,  Mr.  Swartz  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  governor  and  council  at  Madras, 
and  obtained  immediately  their  public 
sanction  and  contributions  to  the  erection 
of  a  church,  in  which  divine  service  might 
be  performed  in  a  proper  anil  becoming 
manner.  The  first  stone  of  dhis  edifice 
was  laid  by  general  Munro.  The  funds 
failing,  Mr  Swartz  addressed  the  honour¬ 
able  board  at  Madras  for  further  aid. 
He  was  desired,  in  reply,  to  come  with 
all  possible  speed  to  Madras.  The  object 
of  this  summons  will  be  best  explained  in 
his  own  simple  and  impressive  narration. 

“At  my  arrival,  governor  Rumbold 
told  me  that  my  request  should  be 
granted:  the  other  gentlemen  assured  me 
of  the  same.  Here  1  was  acquainted  with 
the  purpose  for  which  I  was  called  before 
the  presidency.  The  governor  told  me 
that  they  wished  to  preserve  peace  with 
Hyder  Ally;  but,  as  he  entertained  some 
mistaken  notions,  and  evil  persons  en¬ 
deavoured  to  confirm  him  in  those  bad 
ideas,  the  honourable  board  desired  I 
would  take  a  journey  to  Seringapatani 
in  a  private  manner,  and  undeceive  him 
by  a  fair  declaration  of  their  pacific 
sentiments;  particularly  as  I,  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  Moorish  language, 
could  converse  with  him  without  the  help 
of  an  interpreter.  The  novelty  of  the 
proposal  surprised  me  at  first;  for  which 
(  reas(^  I  begged  soraC  time  to  consider  it, 
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At  last  I  accepted  of  the  oft’er,  because 
by  doing  so,  I  hoped  to  prevent  evil,  and 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country, 

I  thought  also  that  1  could  thereby  give 
some  small  proof  of  the  gratitude  which 
I  owe  to  the  honourable  board  for  many 
favours,  which  they  have  bestowed  on  me 
during  my  residence  at  Tritchinapoly. 
Besides,  I  saw  that  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  many 
people  about  the  things  of  God,  who  per¬ 
haps  never  had  heard  a  word  concerning 
God  and  a  Redeemer. 

“  I  spent  three  months  in  Hyder  Ally 
Khan’s  country.  I  found  Englishmen 
tliere,  Germans,  Portuguese*  and  even 
some  of  the  Malabar  people  whom  I  had 
instructed  at  Tritchinapoly.  To  find 
them  in  that  country  was  painful;  but,  to 
renew  some  part  of  the  instmction  which 
they  formerly  received,  was  very  com¬ 
fortable.  A  tent  was  pitched  on  the  glacis 
of  the  fort,  wherein  divine  service  was 
performed  without  the  least  impediment. 

“  Hyder  Ally  gave  a  plain  answer  to 
all  the  questions  1  was  ordered  to  put  to 
him;  so  that  the  honourable  board  at 
Madras  received  that  information  which 
they  desired. 

“Being  told  that  the  governor,  sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  intended  to  procure 
me  a  present  from  the  board,  I  begged 
leave  to  decline  accepting  any;  declaring, 
that  if  my  journey  had  been  any  way 
beneficial  to  the  public,  I  rejoiced  at  the 
opportunity.  I  signified,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  would  make  me  very  happy  if 
the  honourable  board  would  allow  to 
my  colleague  at  Tritchinapoly  the  same 
yearly  present  that  they  had  given  to 
me;  being  convinced  that  he  would  use 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  and  the 
maintenance  of  some  catechists.  This 
my  request  was  granted:  Mr.  Pohle  re¬ 
ceives^  at  Tritchinapoly,  yearly,  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  sterling,  as  I  do  here  at 
Tanjore.  By  which  means  we  are  enabled 
to  maintain  in  both  places  schoolmasters 
and  catechists. 

“One  circumstance  relative  to  my 
journey  I  beg  liberty  to  add.  When  I 
took  my  leave  of  llyder  Ally,  he  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  a  bag  of  rupees  for  the 
expense  of  my  journey:  but,  having  been 
furnished  with  necessaries  by  the  honour¬ 
able  board,  I  delivered  the  bag  to  them. 
As  they  urged  me  to  take  it,  I  desired 
their  permission  to  appoint  this  sum,  as 


the  first  fund  for  an  English  charity 
school  at  Tanjore,  hoping  that  some 
charitable  people  would  increase  that 
small  fund,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
rupees.” 

Blessed  servant  of  thy  Master!  May 
every  missionary  be  like  thee,  and  com¬ 
pel  those  who  know  not  the  value  of  his 
principles  to  admire  his  character! 

While  Mr.  Swartz  was  thus  acting  as 
the  great  and  disinterested  friend  of  his 
adopted  country  and  of  mankind,  he  for¬ 
got  not  his  private  attachments.  He  ad¬ 
dressed,  about  this  time,  the  following 
affectionate  and  faithful  letter  to  the  son 
of  his  former  friend,  colonel  Wood. 

“Tanjore,  Sept.  22,  ITSO. 

“Dear  John — I  have  received  your 
kind  letter,  and  rejoiced  that  the  son  of 
my  much  esteemed  friend,  who  is  now 
in  eternity,  goes  jon  in  learning  such 
things  as  will  make  him  useful  in  society. 
You  learn  Latin,  geography,  arithmetic, 
French,  drawing;  all  which  may  be  very 
serviceable  to  you,  and  beneficial  to  your 
fellow  creatures.  I  entreat  you,  tnere- 
fore,  to  be  very  diligent,  and  to  spend 
your  time  in  the  best  manner.  I  re¬ 
member,  that,  when  I  learnt  vocal  music 
in  my  younger  days,  I  did  not  think  that 
I* should  use  it  much.  And,  behold,  now, 
every  morning  and  evening,  when  the 
Malabar  children  come  to  prayer,  I  teach 
them  to  sing  in  praise  of  their  Redeemer. 
Every  week  they  learn  one  hymn;  for 
they  are  slow.  Now  I  am  well  pleased 
that  I  was  instructed  in  vocal  music.  All 
things  may  become  useful  to  us  and 
others. 

“But  then,  my  dear  friend,  our  inten¬ 
tion,  our  desires,  must  be  well  managed; 
or,  in  other  words,  our  hearts  must  be 
truly  minded.  As  you  have  spent  many 
months  and  years  in  learning  useful 
things,  let  your  heart  now  be  given  over 
to  your  God:  otherwise  your  learning 
will  not  prove  beneficial;  nay,  which  is 
deplorable,  it  may  be  abused  to  your 
detriment. 

“  As  you  are  so  well  placed,  I  beseech 
you,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  my  dear  John, 
to  mind  now  the  best,  the  one  needful 
thing.  Examine  your  heart;  and  what¬ 
ever  you  find  in  it  that  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  win  of  God  (and  you  will  find  much 
of  that  sort)  acknowledge  it:  bew^ail  it 
before  vour  God:  entreat  him  to  wash 
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and  cleanse  you  from  all  your  sins.  Rest 
not  till  you  find  rest  to  your  soul. 

"Having  obtained  pardon  and  peace 
through  Jesus,  watch  and  pray  that  you 
may  not  lose  what  you  have  gained;  but 
that  you  may  rather  grow  daily  in  faith, 
love,  and  hope. 

"In  your  conversation  with  young 
people  be  very  cautious.  Their  thoughts 
and  speeches  are  often  too  frothy;  aye, 
and  even  dangerous.  Above  all,  try  to 
gain  strength,  divine  strength,  to  over* 
come  that  sinful  bash  fulness,  whereby 
many  people  are  ashamed  to  confess  or 
practise  what  they  approve  in  their 
hearts. 

"If  you  read  your  Bible,  and  pray 
heartily  to  God,  you  will  get  strength 
every  day  to  go  on  and  prosper  in  nis 
way. 

“  Our  time  is  but  short.  Eternity,  awful 
eternity,  is  at  hand.  Let  us,  therefore, 
not  trifle  away  our  time;  but  let  us  seek 
the  Lord  and  his  grace,  his  blessing  and 
his  strength. 

"As  you,  my  dear  John,  are  blessed 
with  a  pious  mother,  who  is  unspeakably 
desirous  of  promoting  your  welfare,  I 
hope  you  will  take  all  possible  care  to 
comfort  and  rejoice  her  heart,  by  your 
humble  obedience  and  grateful  behaviour. 

"Though  I  never  have  seen  your 
schoolmaster,  it  is  enough  to  induce  me 
to  revere  him,  that  we  hear  he  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  servant  of  his  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
May  God  bless  him,  and  all  that  are 
under  his  care!  So  wishes 

Your  affectionate  friend, 
(Signed)  '  "C.  F.  Swartz.” 


Ueltgtou^  €ommuntcatfbn^« 

[For  the  £piscox)al  Magazine.] 

TWO  ESSAYS, 

Dc.signed  especially  for  the  Perusal  of 
Students  in  Theology. 

ESSAY  SECOND. 

On  certain  Questions  relative  to  the 
Eucharist 

AVithout  a  knowledge  of  the  object  of 
the  writer,  it  mi^ht  seem  rash  in  him  to 
undertake,  in  a  snort  essay,  a  discussion 
of  subjects  which  have  swelled  so  many 
volumes,  from  the  pens  of  learned  men. 
Let  it  then  be  understood,  that  the  de¬ 
sign  is  limited  to  the  su^esting  of  such 


hints,  as  may  aid  a  theological  student 
in  his  inquiries;  and  especially  guai'd 
him  against  opposite  errors,  relative  to 
the  important  ordinance  in  question. 

The  contemplated  errore  are  in  op¬ 
posite  extremes.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
may  be  remarked  of  some  divines  ot 
name  in  the  Church  of  England,  that 
they  have  shown  evidences  of  a  leaning 
to  opinions,  which  had  been  deliberately 
abandoned  by  the  leaders  in  the  English 
Reformation.  Of  the  same  tendency, 
there  have  not  been  wanting  instances 
in  the  United  States.  In  this  respect, 
even  unauthorized  phraseology  becomes 
suspicious;  as  it  may  lead  insensibly  to 
the  opinions,  with  which  it  is  in  alliance. 
Be  it,  that  the  professors  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  theory  are  careful  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  idolatrous  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass:  yet,  if  the  line  of  distinction  is 
such,  as  may  easily  escape  the  discern¬ 
ment  of  a  great  proportion  of  worship¬ 
pers;  and  if  the  enormity  grew  gradually 
out  of  the  seeds  laid  for  it  in  the  senti¬ 
ments  to  be  here  contradicted,  and  in 
the  phraseology  to  be  rejected;  which  is  a 
fact,  that  may  be  confidently  appealed 
for  to  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  history; 
they  are  considerations,  big  with  caution 
to  the  student.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
should  be  equally  cautious  of  some  other 
apprehensions  of  the  subject,  not  only 
diminishing  the  degree  of  estimation  in 
which  the  ordinance  should  be  held,  but 
assimilating  themselves  to  systems,  which 
lose  sight  of- the  principal  purpose  of  its 
being  instituted.  From  its  being  simply 
enjoined — "Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me,”  occasion  is  taken  to  make  repre¬ 
sentations,  which  fall  short  of  what  the 
words  imply,  when  considered  with  at¬ 
tendant  circumstances.  The  idea  of 
commemoration  is  equal  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject,  if  it  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  specific  nature  of  the 
benefit.  There  are  some  writers,  who,  to 
say  the  least,  have  been  reserved  on  this 
point.  There  shall  be  mentioned,  with 
regret,  so  eminent  a  man  as  Bishop 
Hoadley;  and  another  divine,  of  the 
present  age,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  Preben¬ 
dary  of  Westminster,  whose  Treatise  on 
the  Lord’s  Supper  has  drawn  attention.^ 
It  shall  not  be  said  of  these  divines,  tliat 
they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  propiti¬ 
atory  sacrifice  of  the  cross:  but  it  has  not 
been  distinctly  stated  by  either  of  tlicm, 
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as  belonging  to  the  matter  to  be  com¬ 
memorated.  In  opposition  to  the  former 
of  them,  in  his  “Plain  Account  of  tlie 
Lord’s  Supper,”  Dr.  Warburton,  the  very 
learned  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  a  ser¬ 
mon  which  became  an  object  of  conside¬ 
rable  attention,  very  judiciously  urged, 
that  the  Eucharist  is  to  be  explained,  not 
merely  by  the  words  used  by  the  Saviour, 
but  by  the  situation  in  which  he  stood 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Paschal 
Supper.  “Morally  and  circumstantially,” 
—-to  use  the  words  of  the  Bishop — “  this 
solemnity  should  be  considered  as  ex¬ 
planatory^  of  the  words  expressive  of 
remembrance.” 

It  is  not  for  this  cause  only,  but  to  be 
decisive  on  other  points,  that  attention 
is  called  to  the  correspondency  of  the 
Passover  with  the  Eucharist.  Besides 
the  coincident  commencement  of  the  one 
and  ceasing  of  the  other,  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  recognised  in  its  being 
said  (1  Cor.  v.  7.)  “  Christ  our  Passover 
is  sacrificed  for  us,”  &c.  From  the  ear¬ 
liest  Fathers  of  the  Church  to  the  present 
time,  the  sentiment  has  been  encouraged 
and  improved  by  Christian  writers,  as 
well  for  practical  uses,  as  for  explana-, 
tion.  There  is  also  a  resemblance,  al¬ 
though  not  so  extensive,  between  the 
Eucharist  and  the  peace-offerings  of  the 
legal  dispensation.  But  it  is  a  monstrous 
anomaly  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  bring 
the  Christian  Passover  into  an  alliance 
with  the  sin-offerings  of  that  economy; 
which  is  done,  by  the  alleged  offering  of 
the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Mass,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

The  Questions  which  are  to  be  the  sub¬ 
jects  01  the  following  remarks,  are — 
Whether  there  be  a  proper  sacrifice  in 
the  Eucharist? — Whether  there  be  there¬ 
in  a  feast  or  a  sacrifice? — Whether  the 
ordinance  be  a  federal  rite?  and — 
Whether  the  calling  of  it  a  memorial,  be 
a  sufficient  account  of  its  nature  and  its 
uses? 

1st  Is  there  a  sacrifice  in  the  Eucha¬ 
rist?  meaning  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense.  For  that  it  may  be  figuratively 
so  called,  as  are  praise,  in  Heb.  xiii.  15, 
and  alms,  in  v.  16,  and  even  ourselves,  in 
Rom.  xii.  1,  is  not  denied. 

If  the  account  of  sacrifice,  in  an  essay 
preparatory  to  the  present,  be  correct, 
tlie  question  must  evidentlv  be  answer- 


I  ed  in  the  negative;  because  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  blood,  was  there  stated  to  be  of 
the  essence  of  all  sacrifice ;  which  can¬ 
not  be  predicated  of  that  in  question, 
unless  on  the  presumption  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the.  Mass.  Further,  when  Pro¬ 
testants  affirm  a  sacrifice  in  the  Eucha¬ 
rist,  they  call  for  the  concomitant  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  altar  and  sacerdotal 
priesthood.  But  if  the  ordinance  of  the 
Passover  was  a  type  of  the  other,  it  can¬ 
not  derive  from  its  precursor  those  ap¬ 
pendages.  For  neither  was  the  Paschal 
lamb  offered  nor  eaten  on  an  altar;  nor 
was  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  offered 
by  a  priest. 

On  this  ground,  the  subject  might  be 
left;  were  it  not  held  to  be  expedient,  to 
guard  against  the  arguments  principally 
I  pressed  by  Dr.  Hickes  and  Mr.  Johnson, 

I  in  proof  that  there  is  a  proper  sacrifice 
in  the  Eucharist:  the  former,  in  his 
“Christian  Priesthood;”  and  the  latter, 
in  his  “  Unbloody  Sacrifice.”  The  trea¬ 
tises  will  not  always  be  distinctly  no¬ 
ticed;  being,  on  all  leading  points,  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same. 

The  first  scriptural  authority  brought 
by  Dr*  Hickes  (p.  42.),  is  Matt.  v.  23,  24. 
This  text  has  been  considered  in  the 
preceding  essay;  and  has  so  obvious  a 
relation  to  a  Jewish  oblation  and  a  Jew¬ 
ish  altar,  that  they  can  never  be  fairly  in¬ 
terpreted  of  appendages  to  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  not  yet  established — even  if  the 
notion  should  be  found  countenanced 
by  some  of  the  Fathers.  It  is  not  here 
conceded,  however,  that  this  is  the  case, 
notwithstending  the  quotations  made 
from  them  by  Dr. Hickes:  which  maybe 
understood  in  an  accommodated  sense; 
since  the  principle  of  the  injunction  ap¬ 
plies  alike  to  both  the  dispensations. 

The  next  scriptural  authority  is  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  taken  from  the  words  of 
the  institution :  and  what  is  principally 
dwelt  on  under  this  head,  is  the  force 
of  the  Greek  word  translated, 

“  Do,”  and  contended  to  have  a  special 
relation  to  sacrifice ;  for  which  there  are 
recited  evidences  from  the  Septuagint, 
from  the  Fathers,  and  from  Heathen 
writers.  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  it  will 
not  be  said  that  such  is  the  force  of  the 
verb;  there  being  innumerable  instances 
of  the  use  of  it,  when  the  present  subject 
is  out  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
!  must  be  conceded,  that  custom  sanction- 
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cd  the  phraseology  of  rendering  (Ex. 
xxix.  36.)  “Thou  shalt  offer  a  bullock,” 
by  **  fMcr^^otptof  and  Ib.  x.  25, 

“  Thou  must  give  us  sacrifices  which 
we  may  sacrifice,”  by  “  trv  nfAn 

$v^totq  (t  and  many  similar 

places  in  the  same  way.  In  modern 
times  and.  in  English,  there  is  likewise 
an  anomalous  use  of  the  word  “do,”  in 
its  application  to  certain  pecuniary  trans¬ 
actions.  But  as  well  in  Greek  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  sacrifice,  as  in  English  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  commerce,  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  indicative  of  the  subjects  respec¬ 
tively,  and  either  expressed  or  evidently 
implied,  in  order  to  authorize  the  phra¬ 
seology.  In  the  two  passages  from  Ex¬ 
odus,  there  are  joined  to  the  verb  sub¬ 
stantives;  by  which  it  would  be  rendered 
unintelligible,  except  as  bearing  on  the 
intended  subject.  In  the  words  of  the 
institution,  there  is  no  substantive  by 
which  the  alleged  meaning  can  be  esta¬ 
blished.  The  clause  in  question  is  found 
only  in  St  Luke  (xxii.  19.)  and  in  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xi.  25.). 
And  in  both  these  places,  we  must  un¬ 
derstand  “Tflti/Td  Uoittre^^  as  referring  in¬ 
definitely  to  the  act  commanded ;  because  j 
there  is  not  set  down  any  substantive 
expressive  of  sacrifice.  Even  if  it  were 
admitted  to  be  understood,  there  is  none 
with  which  the  pronoun  adjective  can 
be  brought  in  concord.  What  has  been 
here  said  of  the  use  of  the  verb  by  the 
Seventy,  may  be  applied  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  present¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Hickes.  To  name  but  one  of 
them:  The  Roman  Clement  uses  “iTo/- 
rou;  flpoo-tpopxq”  for  those  wlio  offer 
their  oblations.  In  contradistinction 
from  this  and  the  many  other  testimo¬ 
nies,  in  order  to  interpret  the  “Do  this,” 
in  the  words  of  the  institution,  of  sacri¬ 
fice,  it  is  necessary  to  take  for  granted 
the  matter  to  be  proved — that  sacrifice 
was  indeed  in  contemplation,  in  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  elements. 

From  the  words  of  scripture.  Dr. 
Hickes  proceeds  to  sundry  texts  which 
speak  of  an  altar;  and  argues,  through 
the  medium  of  this  circumstance,  that 
there  must  be  a  sacrifice.  In  the  first 
of  these  texts  (1  Cor.  iii.  13.)  “  Do  ye 
not  know,  that  they  who  wait  at  the 
altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar?’  it  is 
inerefy  the  plea  of  the  Apostle  for  mi¬ 
nisterial  maintenance.  The  same  reason 
VOT  .  I. 


applies  in  favour  of  the  Christian  clergy, 
and  that  is  all  the  meaning.  There  are 
also  brought  in,  under  this  article,  the 
two  texts  (Matt  v.  23.)  “If  thou  bring 
thy  gift  to  the  altar,”  &c.  and  (Heb.  xiii. 
10.)  “We  have  an  altar,”  &c.  The 
former  is  unequivocally  intended  of  a 
Jewish  altar,  and  both  have  been  consi¬ 
dered  in  the  other  essay. 

There  is  a  more  specious  appearance 
in  his  next  citation,  which  is  from  1  Cor. 
X.  20.  and  following;  wherein  the  Apos¬ 
tle  runs  parallels  through  the  Jewish,  the 
Heathen,  and  the  Christian  celebration. 
There  must  accordingly  be  some  cir¬ 
cumstance  common  to  them  all.  This 
circumstance  is  clearly  to  be  discerned. 
It  is,  that  in  each  of  the  institutions,  the 
worshippers  were  conjoined  or  in  com¬ 
munion  with  the  being  recognised.  Al¬ 
though,  therefore,  in  the  Jewish  and  in 
the  Heathen,  there  were  real  sacrifices, 
on  which  the  worshippers  respectively 
fed,  and  although,  in  the  Christian,  there 
was  only  the  commemoration  of  a  sacri¬ 
fice;  yet,  in  all  of  them,  the  substance 
was  so  far  the  same,  as  that  in  each, 
there  was  created  the  tie  of  association 
and  adherence.  Be  it  acknowledged, 
that  the  argument  of  the  Apostle  would 
fail  of  its  effect,  if,  agreeably  to  the  Soci- 
nian  creed,  the  death  of  the  Redeemer 
had  been  merely  in  attestation  of  his 
divine  mission.  But  if  it  was  expiatory 
of  sin;  the  exhibiting  of  it  in  that  point 
of  view,  was  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  joining  in  an  actual  sacrifice, 
wnich  bound  the  offerers  to  a  species  of 
service,  in  opposition  to  the  contem¬ 
plated  benefit.  In  comparisons,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  require  a  resemblance 
in  all  the  properties  of  the  subjects  com¬ 
pared. 

Dr.  Hickes  has  bent  to  his  purpose 
that  l>eautiful  passage  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans  (xv.  16.)  wherein  the  Apos¬ 
tle  says — “That  I  should  be  the  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  minister¬ 
ing  the  gospel  of  God,  that  the  offering 
of  the  Gentiles  might  be  acceptable, 
being  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
Setting  aside  the  distinction  .between 
sacrifice  and  oblation,  as  insisted  on  in 
the  former  essay;  the  words  are  a  figure, 
in  which  the  converted  Gentiles  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  their  Eucharistic  gifts, 
are  considered  as  off*ered  to  God.  It  is 
one  oblation,  in  Greek  “  uppcffpx^^  and 
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ilie  ministry  of  the  Apostle  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  word  appropriate  to  tlie 
priestly  office,  ^UepovpyowTu  f  by  which  he 
makes  himself  in  figure  the  officiating 
priest,  in  this  magnificent  oblation  of  a 
Church,  recently  gathered  from  among 
the  Heathen.  The  metaphor  has  no  espe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  Eucharist. 

These  are  the  scriptural  authorities, 
on  which  Dr.  Hickes  has  thought  him¬ 
self  warranted  to  affirm  a  sacrifice  in 
that  holy  ordinance.  They  are  materially 
the  same  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  “Unbloody 
Sacrifice.”  Both  tliese  authors  are  dif¬ 
fuse  in  their  illustrations;  and  in  no  par¬ 
ticular  more  so,  than  in  sustaining  their 
positions  by  tlie  opinions  of  the  Fathers. 
The  passages  cited,  are  materially  affect¬ 
ed  by  regard  had  to  their  respective  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  apostolic  age.  ! 

It  is  true,  that  the  saine  authors  bring 
the  earliest  Fathers  to  their  support; 
but  to  little  effect,  as  may  be  perceived 
by  due  attention  to  the  words;  which 
cannot,  by  any  straining,  be  brought  to 
bear  on  itlie  subject,  except  by  putting 
palpable  figure  out  of  the  question,  or 
else  bv  confounding:  sacrifice  with  the 
more  general  term — oblation. 

In  tlie  epistle  of  Barnabas  (Wake.  p. 
253.  Am.  ed.)  this  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
who  is  also  called  an  Apostle  in  Acts, 
xiv.  14.  speaking  of  the  abolishing  of  the 
legal  sacrifices,  declares  the  end  of  the 
change  to  be  “the  spiritual  offering  of 
men  tliemselves which  is  afterwards 
defined  “  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  spirit.” 
If  there  had  succeeded  another  sacrifice, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  this  is  a 
place,  in  which  the  mention  of  it  would 
not  have  been  wanting. 

Dr.  Hickes,  and  the  wi  iters  of  his  class, 
make  much  of  what  tiie  Roman  Clement 
— ^^the  same  who  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul,  in  Piiilipp.  iv.  3.  as  having  his 
“name  w^riiten  in  the  book  of  life,” — 
says  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
concerning  those  presbyters  “  who  holily 
and  without  blame”  (Wake.  p.  173.) 
“offer  the  gifts.”  But  here  occurs  the 
distinction  between  sacrifice  and  obla¬ 
tion.  It  is  still  less  to  the  purpose  to 
recite,  as  is  done,  that  passage  of  the 
same  Clement,  wherein,  exhorting  the 
Corinthian  Church  to  make  the  offerings 
at  the  appointed  seasons,  and  to  provide 
that  they  should  be  made  by  the  proper 
persons,^  he  notices  (Wake.  p.  170.)  that 


the  chief  priest  has  his  proper  service, 
and  the  priests  and  the  Levites  respec¬ 
tively  theirs.  It  amounts  to  no  more 
than  the  holding  up  of  the  decent  order 
in  the  worship  of  the  Jewish  temple,  as 
a  pattern  for  the  like  order  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  Beyond  that  single  point, 
the  comparison  does  not  extend. 

Next  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  there 
is  no  Father,  whose  testimony  will  be 
held  so  respectable  as  that  of  Justin. 
He  says  in  his  Apology,  that  the  only 
perfect  and  acceptable  sacrifices  of 
Christians,  are  prayers  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ings;  and  that  these  are  offered  to  God 
in  the  commemoration  of  their  food,  w  et 
and  dry;  by  which  he  unquestionably 
means  the  Eucharist.  This  passage  may 
be  considered  as  a  comment  on  what  J. 
Martyr  says  in  his  Dialogue,  when  he 
interprets  Malachi,  i.  11.  of  the  Eucha¬ 
ristic  elements.  On  no  account  can  he 
be  considered  as  insinuating  a  sacrifice ; 
and  the  only  way  of  making  him  con¬ 
sistent  with  himself,  is  to  suppose  him 
speaking  of  the  prayers  and  the  praises 
accompanying  the  celebration  of  the  Eu-» 
charist :  these  being  affirmed  by  him,  in 
other  places,  to  be  the  only  oblations  of 
Christians. 

Irenseus,  who  lived  not  long  after,  (lib. 
iv.  cap.  17.)  contrasts  with  the  sacrifices 
of  the  law,  “that  of  a  contrite  heart;” 
and  soon  after,  with  the  same  typical 
institutions — “  fidelity,  obedience,  and 
justice:”  which  point  of  opposition  must 
have  been  a  manifest  disparagement  of 
the  Eucharist;  if,  although  a  sacrifice 
strictly  speaking,  it  have  been  passed 
over;  and  those  have  been  introduced, 
which  are  such  in  metaphor  only. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  much  in  the 
style  of  his  cotemporary  Irenseus,  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  ancient  sacrifices,  that 
which  consists  of  a  holy  heart,  in  the 
second  and  third  books  of  his  Stromata, 
and  in  the  second  book  of  his  Predage^ue. 

Tertullian  speaks  to  the  same  effect, 
in  many  places;  wherein,  as  in  those  the 
last  referred  to,  no  especial  mention  is 
made  of  the  Eucharist.  And  yet  the 
sense  implies,  that  it  comprehends  no 
material  sacrifice;  because  the  subject 
being  spoken  of  generally,  it  is  said,  that 
there  is  among  Christians  no  other  than 
“  prayer  sent  out  from  a  chaste  body,  an 
innocent  soul,  and  a  sanctified  «|3irit.” 
There  are  other  things,  in  other  tixatisdi 
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of  his,  fo  the  same  effect.  In  one  of 
them  (ad  Scapulam)he  distinguishes  spi¬ 
ritual  sacrifices  from  such  as  are  earthy. 
It  is  thought  to  have  a  reference  to  the 
Eucharist  in  particular,  the  elements  of 
which  are  from  the  earth. 

In  like  manner  Origen,  who  was  not 
long  after,  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of 
Celsus,  that  Christians  had  no  altars,  af¬ 
firms,  that  with  them,  “every  good  man’s 
mind  is  his  altar:”  which  applies  alike 
to  this  and  to  sacrifice,  no  otherwise  than 
in  figure. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  go  lower;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  here  admitted,  that  soon  after¬ 
wards  there  insinuated  themselves,  first 
an  injudicious  phraseology,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  corrupt  opinions,  leading  at  last  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  And  yet  it  is 
fully  believed,  that  much  of  what  is 
quoted  from  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  by  Dr.  Hickes  and 
Mr.  Johnson  and  the  like  authors,  is  in¬ 
terpreted  by  them  without  a  due  re^rd 
to  metaphor.  As  evidence  of  this,  there 
shall  be  cited  the  authority  of  St  Aus¬ 
tin;  who  is  not  likely  to  have  propagated 
a  diff’erent  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
from  that  of  his  cotemporaries.  And  yet, 
in  the  most  elaborate  of  his  wmrks  (the 
City  of  God,)  he  defines  true  sacrifice — 
“  every  good  work,  w  hich  is  done  that 
we  may  cleave  to  God,  and  referred  to 
the  end  of  everlasting  happiness.”  In 
the  same  book,  he  speaks  still  more  to 
the  purpose,  where  he  says — “  That 
which  by  all  is  called  sacrifice,  is  the 
sign  of  the  true  sacrifice.”  And  again — 
“The  visible  sacrifice  is  tlic  sign  of  the 
invisible  sacrifice.”  It  is  impossible,  that 
such  passages  should  have  come  from 
the  pen  of  a  person  of  great  intelligence, 
who  held  what  he  called  a  sign,  to  be  it- 
selt  a  sacrifice  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense.  Even  St.  Chrysostom,  whose 
imagery  is  perhaps  bolder  than  that  of 
any  of  his  cotemporaries,  occasionally 
condescends  to  such  a  plain  account  of 
the  subject  as  follows.  Speaking  of  good 
men,  under  the  old  economy,  he  says 
(23d  Homily,  on  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,)  “  As  thou  eatest  the  body 
of  the  Lord,  so  they  did  eat  manna:  as 
thou  drinkest  blood,  so  they  the  water 
of  the  rock.  For  though  the  things  which 
are  made  be  sensible,  yet  they  are  given 
spiritually,  not  according  to  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  nature,  but  according  to  the 


grace  of  a  gift;  and  with  the  body,  they 
also  nourish  the  soul,  leading  unto 
faith.”  ' 

Dr.  Waterland,  who  has  written  very 
learnedly  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist,  pursues  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  s»a- 
crifice,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  material, 
much  lower  than  to  the  end  of  the  fii*st 
three  centuries.  He  contends,  (p.  46.) 
that  what  occasioned  the  name  of  sacri¬ 
fice  to  be  given  to  the  Eucharist  within 
the  first  two  centuries,  was  partly  the 
lay  oblations;  to  which  the  name  was 
sometimes  given,  (of  course  figuratively, 
as  in  Heb.  xiii.  16.)  and  partly  because 
of  the  idea  of  spiritual  sacrifice,  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  subject.  He  finds  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  the  term  so  applied  in  Justin, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  second  centu¬ 
ry;  but  supposes  it  was  introduced  some 
time  before,  from  the  frequent  use  of  it 
by  that  Father.  Dr.  Waterland  fur¬ 
ther  says,  that  by  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  if  not  sooner,  the  ordinance  be¬ 
gan  to  be  called  a  sacrifice,  on  account 
of  the  grand  sacrifice  represented  by  it 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  he 
traces  the  idea  of '  spiritual  sacrifice 
through  the  fourth  century,  and  part  of 
the  fifth;  denying  the  prevalence  of  the 
notion  of  material  sacrifice,  during  that 
long  tract  of  time.  Then  he  concludes 
as  follows — “The  whole  of  the  matter 


is  well  comprised  and  clearly  expressed 
in  a  very  few  words,  by  as  judicious  a 
divine  as  any  our  church  has  had.”  (Abp. 
Sharpe.) — “\ye  offer  up  our  alms;  we 
offer  up  our  prayers,  our  praises,  and 
ourselves :  and  all  these  we  offer  up  in 
the  virtue  and  consideration  of  Christ’s 
sacrifice,  represented  before  us,  (I  would 
only  add,  before  God,)  by  way  of  remem¬ 
brance  or  commemoration ;  nor  can  it 
be  proved,  that  the  ancients  did  more 
than  this.  This  whole  service  was  their 
Christian  sacrifice,  and  this  is  ours.” 

Very  well  known  to  the  English  Re¬ 
formers,  must  have  been  the  sense  of  the 
Fathers,  when,  in  their  reformed  service 
for  the  celebration  of  the  communion, 
they  did  away  from  it  the  name  of  sacri¬ 
fice  ;  except  in  the  single  instance  in 
which  we  are  taught  to  pray  that  God 
“will  accept  this  our  sacrifice  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving.”  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  some  (not  many  of  name)  of  their 
successors,  have  been  inclined  to  make 
a  retrograde  movement  in  this  particu- 
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lar.  With  regret  the  present  author  has 
noticed  a  leaven  of  this  sort,  in  some  dis- 
tingiuished  authors  of  the  day;  certainly 
diflFering  from  those  who  have  filled,  or, 
who  now  fill,  the  Episcopal  bench;  so 
far  as  may  be  judged,  from  what  they 
have  given  to  the  public.  There  shall 
be  presented  a  single  passage  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  purpose,  from  “A  Guide  to  the 
Church,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daubeny;  a 
work  much  read  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  this  country;  and  from  the  general 
merit  of  which,  there  is  no  desire  to  de¬ 
rogate.  The  passage  is  taken  by  Dr. 
Daubeny,  but  approved  of  by  him,  and 
thus  made  his  own,  from  the  treatise  of 
Dr.  Hickes,  commented  on  in  this  essay. 
In  the  extract  to  follow,  the  same  fallacy 
prevails,  as  in  a  passage  given  from  Dr. 
Heylin,  in  tlie  essay  which  preceded; 
orisinatins:  in  the  indeterminate  use  of 
the  word  “  Priest.”  On  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  wlierever  that  word  occurs,  there 
shall  be  put  in  hooks  from  the  Latin  ser¬ 
vice,  the  word  “presbyter,”  with  the 
word  “elder,”  agreeably  to  the  autho¬ 
rized  translation  of  the  Nevv  Testament: 
which  will  enable  the  reader  to  perceive 
the  more  distinctlv,  that  if  Dr.  Hickes  or 
Dr.  Daubeny  had  written  in  Latin,  the 
whole  force  of  the  argument  of  the  pas- 
sa^  would  have  been  dissipated. 

Dr.  Daubeny,  at  the  311th  page  of  his 
second  volume,  writes  thus — “Who  (says 
the  learned  Hickes,)  but  a  priest  (presby¬ 
ter  or  elder,)  can  receive  the  elements 
from  the  people,  and  oiler  up  to  God  such 
solemn  prayers  and  thanksgivings  for 
the  congregation,  and  make  such  solemn 
intercession  tor  them,  as  are  now  and 
ever  were  oliered  and  made  in  this  holy 
sacrament?  Who  but  a  priest,  (presby¬ 
ter,  or  elder,)  can  consecrate  the  elements 
by  solemn  prayer,  and  make  them  the 
mystical  body  and  blood  of  Christ?  Who 
but  a  priest,  (presbyter  or  elder,)  can 
stand  in  God’s  stead,  and  at  his  table,  and 
in  his  name  receive  his  guests  ?  Who  but 
a  priest,  (presbyter  or  elder,)  hath  power 
to  break  the  bread  and  bless  the  cup,  and 
make  a  solemn  memorial,  before  God  of 
his  sufferings  and  then  deliver  his  sacra¬ 
mental  body  and  blood  to  the  faithful 
communicants,  as  tokens  of  his  merito¬ 
rious  sufferings,  and  pledges  of  their  sal¬ 
vation?”  Thus  far  Dr.  Hickes.  Dr.  Dau¬ 
beny,  before  his  recital  of  it,  had  declared 
for  sacrifice,  lor  altar,  and  for  priest;  evi¬ 


dently  meaning  them  in  their  strict  and 
proper  senses.  The  calling  for  a  “  priest,” 
or  sacrificer,  in  order  to  the  offering  of 
sacrifice,  is  to  the  purpose;  but  on  the 
substitution  of  “  presbyter,  or  elder,”  we 
have  a  character  unequal  to  the  occasion, 
and  the  irrelevancy  of  the  argument  is 
obvious. 

The  writer  of  this  takes  occasion  to 
lament,  that  the  views  of  these  divines 
have  been  entertained  by  some  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy  of  the  United  States: 
in  general,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  the  not 
having  duly  considered  the  subject. 
What  adds  to  the  danger  of  the  progress 
of  the  sentiment,  is,  that  as  there  nave 
been  some,  who, from  their  just  disappro¬ 
bation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system, 
imagine  that  they  can  never  recede  from 
it  far  enough,  and  that  a  usage  is  to  be 
avoided,  merely  because  found  within 
that  pale;  so  there  are  others,  who  think 
they  can  never  be  too  remote,  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  from  those  Protestant 
denominations,  which,  swerve  from  the 
plan  of  church  government  of  primitive 
antiquity.  These  are  opposite  extremes; 
and  are  to  be  avoided  with  equal  care, 
from  regard  to  gospel  verity. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  page  21.) 

When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans  wrote  the 
letter  published  in  the  last  number,  he 
was  in  England,  where  he  was  detained 
a  short  time  attending  to  his  own  private 
business.  During  his  absence  from  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  Christ  Church  was  supplied 
by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Rudman,  a  worthy 
Swedish  clergyman,  who  had  officiated 
among  his  countrymen  in  these  parts  for 
several  years;*  At  what  time  Mr.  Evans 
returned,  we  are  not  informed.  In  all 
probability  during  the  year  1707,  or  the 
beginning  of  1708;  when  he  continued  to 
officiate  in  his  former  cure,  and  was  as 
before  very  diligent  in  the  discharge  of 
its  arduous  duties.  He  preached  occa- 


*  The  Church  of  Sweden  is  Episcopal,  go¬ 
verned  by  Bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Up- 
sal  is  the  Primate  of  Sweden,  the  only  Arch¬ 
bishop  among  the  Lutherans,  and  his  reve¬ 
nues  do  not  amount  to  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  annually. 
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sionally  at  Hopewell,  in  West  Jersey,  I 
a  Church  at  that  time  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  but  which  since  then  has 
languished  for  want  of  attention.  Mr. 
E.  also  frequently  visited  Apoquinomy, 
65  miles  distant  from  Philadelphia,  and 
a  new  settlement  called  Parkeomen, 
situated  on  the  river  Schuylkill.  In  the 
latter  place,  many  persons  became  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  were 
baptized,  and  admitted  to  her  commu¬ 
nion. 

About  the  year  1715,  Mr.  Evans  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  it  would  appear 
without  any  expectation  of  again  visit¬ 
ing  this  country.  Such,  however,  was 
his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  so  ardently  was  he  devoted  to 
the  service  of  his  Master,  that  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  petitioned  the  society  in 
England  for  permission  again  to  go  to 
America  in  its  service.  .  The  Church  in 
Philadelphia  was  either  supplied  at  this 
time,  or  expecting  a  supply  from  some 
other  quarter,  and  Mr.  E.  was  appointed 
to  the  cure  of  Oxford  and  Radnor,  two 
Welsh  settlements,  at  that  time  vacant. 
He  came  over  in  the  year  1716,  and  took 
charge  of  his  two  parishes:  where,  how¬ 
ever,  it  appears  he  remained  but  a  short 
time;  for  in  1717,  in  the  month  of  April, 
he  was  again  the  minister  of  Christ 
Church  in  Philadelphia. 

From  this  period  to  the  present  time, 
the  minutes  of  the  vestry  of  Christ 
Church,  with  some  short  interruption, 
have  been  preserved.  Those  which  were 
taken  previous  to  the  year  1717,  are 
said  to  have  been  burnt. 

In  February,  1718,  the  following  re¬ 
solution  was  adopted  by  the  vestry: — 

“  Considering  that  great  inconveni¬ 
ences  may  flow  from  allowing  all  per¬ 
sons  promiscuously  to  vote  in  the  yearly 
election  for  vestrymen,  without  their 
having  given  some  proof  of  their  being 
truly  of  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
we  do  therefore  recommend  it  to  Doctor 
Evans,  to  keep  a  faithful  list  of  all  such 
persons  as  come  to  the  communion  table, 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  such 
others,  as  either  never  have  communi¬ 
cated,  or  shall  hereafter  fall  off*  from  tlie 
Church  communion.  ♦ 

“  And  that  two  Sundays  immediately 
before  the  election  of  any  vestry,  the 
Doctor  will  please,  after  divine  service, 
to  cause  the  clerk  publicly  to  read  the 


in  Pemisylvania. 

above  minutes  to  the  congregation ; 
certifying  to  all  persons  concerned,  that 
it  is  and  shall  be  hereafter  a  standing 
order  of  the  vestry,  that  no  person  be 
admitted  to  vote  in  the  election  of  any 
succeeding  vestry,  or  of  the  church¬ 
wardens,  unless  it  be  made  appear,  that 
some  time  within  the  space  of  twelve 
months  before  such  election,  such  per¬ 
sons  pretending  to  vote,  actually  did 
communicate,  and  receive  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

From  the  foregoing  resolutions,  we 
learn  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
first  Episcopalians  in  Philadelphia,  upon 
the  propriety  of  giving  persons  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  aflTairsof  the  Church,  who  did 
not  manifest  a  particular  regard  for  the 
duties  of  our  holy  religion.  As  they 
would  not  allow  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  who  were  not  partakers  of 
the  holy  communion,  to  vote  in  the 
election  for  vestrymen  ;  it  may  fairly  be 
inferred,  that  no  persons  without  similar 
qualifications  were  thought  eligible  to 
tliat  office.  It  has  often  been  said,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  vestry  and  wardens,  are 
only  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  Church,  therefore 
there  does  not  seem  a  propriety  of  re¬ 
quiring  any  qualification  of  a  religious 
nature.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  1st. 
That  vestries  in  the  Episcopal  Churches, 
by  the  constitution  and  canons,  have 
conferred  upon  them,  in  some  instances, 
spiritual  jurisdiction.  They  are  the 
proper  bodies  to  recommend  candidates 
for  holy  order  to  the  standing  commit¬ 
tees  ;  and  not  unfrequently  persons  are 
ordained  without  any  other  testimonials 
than  such  as  are  given  by  the  .vestry  of 
the  Church  in  which  he  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  attend.  -2.  In  almost  all  the 
Episcopal  Churches,  the  choice  of  a  mi¬ 
nister,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  is  intrusted 
to  the  vestry ;  an  act  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance,  and  involving  in  its  consequences 
the  highest  spiritual  interests  of  a  con¬ 
gregation.  3.  The  world  always  form 
their  opinion  of  the  piety  of  a  Church, 
and  many  pious  Christians  also,  from 
the  character  of  its  officers.  They  who 
are  placed  in  a  conspicuous  station  being 
always  more  noticed  than  such  as  remain 
in  private. 

In  this  same  month.  Dr.  Evans  receiv¬ 
ed  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Mary- 
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land,  containing  an  advantageous  offer  I 
of  a  living  in  that  state.  In  considera-  | 
tion  of  his  age  and  other  infirmities,  by 
which  he  began  to  feel  himself  unequal 
to  his  increasing  labours,  in  ami  near 
Philadelphia,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
remove.  The  separation  which  took 
place  was  painful,  yet  acquiesced  in  by 
the  vestry,  which  expressed  its  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  this  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord 
.Jesus  would  be  enabled  to  spend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  a  situation  less  ' 
arduous  than  his  former  charge.  In  May, 
1717,  Dr.  E.  took  his  leave  of  Christ 
Church,and  settled  in  the  state  of  Mary¬ 
land. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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*  2. 

‘‘Opinioniim  commenta  delet  dels,  natiira 
judicia  confirmat.”  Vic.de JVat.Deonm^Xxh/u. 

Having,  in  our  preceding  disquisition, 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  grounds  of 
all  our  knowledge,  and  more  especially 
those  upon  which  rest  the  truths  of  na¬ 
tural  and  revealed  religion ;  it  is  our 
purpose,  at  this  time,  in  order  to  give  as 
much  stability  and  permanence  to  the 
principles  of  this  branch  of  science,  as 
other  branches  have  derived  from  a  simi¬ 
lar  mode  of  procedure,  to  pi  escribe  those 
rules  of  reasoning,  or  maxims  of  investi¬ 
gation,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  which  we 
shall  at  once  be  put  upon  our  guard 
against  error,  and  greatly  promote  our 
progress  towards  tiuth  and  certainty  in 
theological  inquiries. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  regarded  as 
a  fundamental  rule  of  investigation,  in 
theology,  as  w^ell  as  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  science,  that  no  systems  or 
propositions  are  to  be  admitted  upon 
mere  hypothesis  and  conjecture,  but 
sliould  rest  solely  upon  evidence  and 
fact.  The  propensity  so  commonly  dis¬ 
covered  among  writers,  and  those  too  of 
no  ordinary  pretensions,  of  framing  new 
systems  and  broaching  ingenious  theo¬ 
ries,  in  order  to  account  for  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  nature,  and  to  the  indulgence 
of  which  propensity  they  feel  so  power¬ 
ful  an  encouragement,  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  it  otters  a  relief  to  tlie  natu¬ 
ral  indolence  ot  man  from  the  toil  and 
attention  necessary  to  a  close  and  accu¬ 


rate  pursuit  of  the  fleeting  footsteps  of 
truth  and  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
enables  them  to  make  a  display  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  erudition,  has  proved  as  detri¬ 
mental  to  religion  as  to  learning.  To 
the  account  of* this  prurient  propensity 
and  prevalent  infirmity  of  learned  heads, 
may  be  placed,  not  only  many  of  those 
systems  of  philosophy  which  have  suc¬ 
cessively  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and 
after  holding  their  sway  for  a  time,  at 
length  fallen  into  disrepute  and  oblivion, 
but  also  most  of  the  mischievous  schemes 
of  infidelity  and  irreligion;  as  well  as  a 
large  proportion  of  those  heresies  in  the 
Church,  by  which,  at  various  periods  of 
her  history,  her  order  has  been  subvert-  i 
j  ed,  her  authority  trampled  upon,  and  her  1 
peace  destroyed.  While,  bn  the  one  I 
hand,  the  plain,  simple,  and  intelligible  I 
language  of  holy  writ,  has  formed  no  suf-  1 
ficient  safeguard  against  the  inroads  of  1 
a  wild  enthusiasm ;  on  the  other,  the  I 

sacred  evidence  of  divine  truth  has  j 

proved  unable  to  protect  it  against  the  I 
ever  active  hostilities  of  unbelief,  and, 
what  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and 
well  worthy  of  oUr  observation,  is,  that 
it  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  amidst 
the  endless  obliquities  and  inconsisten¬ 
cies  of  human  nature,  that  those  men 
whose  claims  to  erudition  and  discern¬ 
ment,  on  the  other  branches  of  learning, 
are  unquestionable,  when,  for  a  moment, 
they  have  directed  their  attention  to 
theological  topics,  have  not  only  disco¬ 
vered  the  grossest  ignorance,  but  have  1 
not  been  ashamed  to  become  apostates  I 
from  their  own  principles,  and,  to  serve  1 
a  present  purpose,  violate  without  scru-  ] 
pie,  those  established  maxims  of  right  j 
reasoning,  to  which,  on  all  other  occa¬ 
sions,  they  profess  an  entire  devotion. 
With  a  certain  description  of  authors, 
whose  pages  are  but  too  familiar  to  the 
eyes  of  almost  all  inquisitive  readers, 
when  Christianity  is  to  be  assailed,  no 
opinions  are  too  improbable  to  be  avowed 
and  advocated,  no  creed  too  absurd  to 
be  embraced,  no  conjecture  too  wild  and 
chimerical  to  be  hazaixled.  Upon  what 
other  principle  but  this  wayward  senti¬ 
ment  of  hostility  to  religion,  shall  we  ex¬ 
plain  the  strange  and  extraordinary  re¬ 
veries  of  a  Volney,  in  the  work  to  w  hich 
we  have  before  alluded,  who,  deserting 
I  the  plain  and  solid  path  of  evidence  ajid 
!  common  sense,  and  launching  into  the 
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ocean  of  conjecture  and  insane  specula¬ 
tion,  has  not  only  had  the  temerity  to 
assert,  in  defiance  of  the  concurring  tes¬ 
timony  of  credible  historians,  the  suf¬ 
frage  of  ages  and  the  conclusive  force  of 
undoubted  facts,  that  no  such  person 
ever  lived  as  our  Saviour,  but  to  resolve 
the  adoration  which  we  pay  to  that  di¬ 
vine  Author  of  our  religion  into  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Sun,  under  the  denomination 
of  Chresen  or  Chrestus,  Yesus  or  Jesus; 
to  whom  divine  honours  were  paid  by  the 
Persians,  under  the  similitude  of  fire; 
while  the  history  of  the  temptation  and 
fall  of  man,  the  promise  of  a  deliverer, 
the  birth,  life,  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  were  only  emblematical  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  passage  of  that  lumi¬ 
nary  through  the  celestial  signs.  To 
what  other  origin  shall  we  trace  the  cru¬ 
dities  of  Dupuis,  who  adopts  the  theory 
of  Volney,  and  increases  its  absurdities; 
or  the  still  more  recent  production  of  Sir 
William  Drummond,  who  has  discovered 
by  mere  dint  of  philosophical  specula¬ 
tion,  that  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
world  have  been  entirely  mistaken  in 
supposing  the  historical  part  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Scriptures  to  contain  an  authentic 
recital  of  matters  of  fact,  and  that,  in 
truth,  they  are  notliing  more  than  an  al¬ 
legorical  history  of  the  reform  of  the  ca¬ 
lendar.  “Joshua,  the  enterprising  leader 
of  the  Jewish  people,  is  but  a  type  of  the 
Sun,  in  the  sign  of  the  Ram;  the  capture 
of  Jericho,  a  typical  representation  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Lunar  months;  the 
story  of  the  five  kings,  an  astronomical 
allegory  relating  to  the  five  intercalated 
days;  the  feast  of  the  Passover  was  in¬ 
stituted  as  a  memorial  of  the  transit  of 
the  equinoctial  Sun  from  the  sign  of  the 
Bull  to  that  of  the  Ram  or  Lamb.”  Such, 
it  appears,  are  the  sublime  discoveries  of 
the  latest  school  of  infidelity,  in  which 
they  have  outstripped  all  their  competi¬ 
tors,  and  ascended  to  a  height  of  extra¬ 
vagance  and  folly  beyond  the  boldest 
conceptions  of  all  that  bright  fraternity 
who  lived  and  wrote  before  them.  It 
would  be  bestowing  too  much  praise 
upon  such  idle  and  preposterous  theories 
as  these  to  give  them  the  title  of  philoso¬ 
phical  romances,  as  they  cannot  boast 
the  advantage  even  of  verisimilitude  to 
recommend  them.  They  resemble  more 
those  airy  and  fantastic  forms,  that  float 
before  the  fancy  amidst  the  illusions  of 


a  dream,  or  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever. 
They  are  as  much  at  variance  with  the 
maxims  of  a  sound  philosophy,  as  with 
the  undisguised  sincerity  and  divine  sim¬ 
plicity  of  holy  writ.  When  the  vain  rea¬ 
son  of  man  has  exhausted  all  ite  re- 
j  sources,  and  spent  all  its  strength  in  the 
1  invention  of  chimeras  and  the  fabrica- 
I  tion  of  absurdities,  with  which  to  impugn 
I  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  the 
usual  course  of  human  nature,  that,  like 
tiie  prodigal  son,  who  w  andered  from  his 
father’s  house,  and  wasted  all  his  sub¬ 
stance  in  riotous  living,  it  should  return 
to  the  bosom  of  truth  and  duty.  I  would 
fain  regard  these  visionary  schemes  as 
the  expiring  eft'orts  or  delirious  ravings 
of  an  infidel  philosophy  in  its  contest  with 
the  power  of  evangelical  truth ;  and  as  this 
last  convulsive  struggle  is  now  ended, it  is 
fervently  to  be  hoped,  that  mankind  will 
awake  to  their  sober  senses.  The  course 
of  that  philosophy  has  been  meteor-like, 
ominous  of  evil  in  its  rise,  disastrous  in 
its  progress,  and,  like  a  meteor,  it  has 
now  burst,  and  as  we  hope  disappeared 
for  ever. 

To  these  crude  and  abortive  attempts 
to  rear  systems,  upon  mere  cloudy  spe¬ 
culations,  at  variance  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  may  be  added,  as  of  a  piece 
with  them,  and  violations  of  that  great 
rule  of  argumentation  which  we  have 
prescribed  in  theology,  all  allegorical 
and  fanciful  interpretations  of  Scnpture, 
beyond  what  is  expressly  allowed  and 
Justified  in  the  sacred  recoixls  them¬ 
selves.  Had  the  venerable  Father,  Ori- 
gen,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  unlicensed  method  of  allego¬ 
rising  the  Scriptures,  foreseen  the  mon¬ 
strous  perversion  of  his  principles  by  the 
writers  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
numberless  errors  and  fanciful  schemes 
of  divinity  to  which  it  has  led  among  the 
professors  of  Christianity,  he  would  have 
been  deterred,  no  doubt,  from  leading 
the  way  to  such  numerous  and  serious 
evils.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  there 
are  many  things  in  the  old  dispensation, 
which  are  typical  of  those  in  the  new, 
and  this  figurative  correspondence  of  the 
shadow  to  the  substance,  of  the  one  part 
of  the  system  to  the  other,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the 
whole  history  of  our  religion,  and  goes, 
in  no  small  degi*ee,  in  proof  of  its  divine 
origin,  since  it  is  hardly  possible  to  sup- 
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pose  that  an  adjustment  of  this  kind 
could  have  been  among  the  number  of 
human  contrivances.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  nature,  we  should  be  extreme¬ 
ly  cautious,  that  we  extend  not  our  re¬ 
searches  into  this  dark  labyrinth,  beyond 
the  clue  with  which  we  are  furnished  by 
the  written  law  and  testimony.  In  the 
sacred  writings  themselves  we  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  key  which  unlocks  the 
door  that  conducts  us  to  all  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  what  was  contained  in  the  old 
dispensation  typical  of  the  new;  but  let 
us  beware  that  we  admit  not  among  the 
number  of  these  treasures  any  that  bear 
not  the  sacred  image  and  superscription 
of  Heaven,  or  attempt  to  adulterate  them 
and  depreciate  their  value,  by  unautho¬ 
rized  mixtures  qf  our  own.  Equally  idle 
and  unlicensed  by  those  maxims  of  in¬ 
vestigation  by  which  we  should  be  guided 
in  the  researches  of  a  just  theology,  are 
all  those  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  ascertain  the  mode  in  which  the  uni¬ 
verse  was  formed,  with  or  without  the 
immediate  and  efficient  agency  of  a  su¬ 
preme  and  intelligent  mind;  whether 
upon  the  principle  of  the  matter  and  mo¬ 
tion  of  Democritus  and  Leucippus,  the 
atoms  of  Epicurus,  the  vortices  of  Des 
Cartes,  the  animated  monads  of  Leib¬ 
nitz,  or  the  fanciful  cosmogony  of  Bur¬ 
net  and  his  competitors  in  the  same  field 
of  airy  speculation.  All  presumptuous 
attempts  to  penetrate  into  mysteries  of 
this  kind,  so  evidently  unsearchable  to 
the  human  mind,  are  as  completely  ex¬ 
cluded  to  the  inquirer  by  the  discipline  of 
a  sound  theology,  as  they  are  by  that  cau¬ 
tious  spirit  of  investigation,  which  in  mo¬ 
dern  times,  has  been  introduced  and  be¬ 
come  generally  prevalent  in  tlie  other 
branches  of  science. 

The  second  rule  which  we  tiiink  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to  on  theological  sub¬ 
jects,  and  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  re¬ 
commend  itself  by  its  own  evidence  to 
the  understandings  of  all  men,  is,  that  no 
objection  should  be  considered  as  valid 
against  the  word  of  God,  which  would 
apply  with  equal  force  against  his  works; 
although  a  sound  philosophy  undoubtedly 
confirms  with  its  sanction  that  doctrine 
of  our  religion,  which  represents  the  soul 
tff  man  as  created  in  the  image  of  his 
Maker;  yet,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
this  image  is  an  extremely  faint  one, 


like  a  beam  of  light  when  compared  to 
the  sun,  and  that  the  disparity  between 
the  human  mind  and  that  of  the  Deity 
must  be  infinite.  And  when  to  this  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  infinite  superiority  of 
the  intellect  of  the  Creator  over  that  of 
the  creature,  we  add,  that  while  all  our 
knowledge  is  pent  up  within  this  narrow  | 
corner  of  creation,  and  even  within  that  I 
limited  sphere,  instead  of  being  perfect,  I 
is  extremely  inconsiderable  and  defec-  I 
tive,  his  is  unbounded  and  complete,  em-  I 
bracing  an  entire  acquaintance  with  the  I 
properties,  the  relations,  and  even  the  | 
intimate  essences  of  every  thing  through-  I 
out  the  universe,  the  principles  and  laws  I 
of  their  action,  their  diversified  connex-  I 
ions  with  one  another,  and  the  ultimate  | 
ends  which  they  were  intended  to  serve;  ^ 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ways  of  1 

God  are  not  as  ours,  nor  his  thoughts  as  | 

our  thoughts?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  his  counsels  will  in  many  cases 
be  too  deep  to  be  fathomed  by  the  scanty 
line  of  our  feeble  reason,  and  his  foot¬ 
steps  amidst  clouds  and  thick  darkness? 
The  sentiment  reported  to  have  been  ut¬ 
tered  by  Alphonso,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Spain,  that  had  he  been  present  at  the 
creation,  he  thought  he  could  have  given 
to  the  Almighty  some  important  hints, 
was  as  short-sighted  and  stupid,  as  it 
bold  and  impious.  If  the  vulgar  and  illi¬ 
terate  form  such  very  inadequate  ideas 
of  the  enlarged  plans  and  sublime  views 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman  j 
whose  minds  are  enriched  with  the  trea-  \ 
sures  of  learning  and  reflection,  how  in-  j 
conceivably  must  all  our  most  elevated  \ 
conceptions  fail  in  our  attempts  to  scan  j 
the  profound  views,  the  unlimited  com-  j 
prehension,  and  the  unsearchable  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Deity?  These  are  reflec¬ 
tions  whose  force  is  as  feelingly  recog¬ 
nised  and  acknowledged  in  the  schools 
as  in  the  Church,  by  the  investigator  ot 
nature,  as  by  the  minister  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary.  Hence  result  the  legitimacy  and 
importance  of  our  second  rule  of  reason¬ 
ing  on  theological  points;  that  no  argu¬ 
ment  should  be  considered  sound,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible  is  not 
the  word  of  God,  which  by  an  equally 
conclusive  force,  would  conduct  us  to 
the  inference  that  the  universe  is  not  his 
workmanship.  It  was  long  since  re¬ 
marked  by  Bacon,  that  the  word  of  God 
is  in  harmony  with  his  works.  The  ob* 
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servation  is  equally  just  and  profound, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  is  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  encomiums  that  could  be  bestowed 
upon  the  Scriptures.  And  this  conside¬ 
ration,  too,  affords  us  no  inconsiderable 
argument  in  proof  of  their  divine  origin. 
For  is  there  not  always  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption,  that  the  productions  of  the 
same  artist,  more  especially  when  the 
skill  of  that  artist  is  divine,  will  in  all 
cases  be  found  to  be  of  a-piece,  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  peculiar  manner  or  charac¬ 
ter,  and  that  however  various  and  unlike 
the  works  he  may  have  executed  in  their 
essential  principles,  there  will  always 
be  discovered  running  through  them  an 
analogy,  correspondence,  or  congruity  in 
their  great  outlines,  that  will  reveal  to  the 
judicious  observer  the  hand  that  formed 
them?  Now,  we  allege  that  this  corres¬ 
pondence  or  analogy  is  so  clearly  to  be 
perceived  between  the  word  and  works 
of  God,  as  to  furnish  us  with  a  solid 
ground  of  inference  that  they  are  the 
workmanship  of  the  sa:me  contriver. 
Those  who  are  no  atheists,  being  entirely 
satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  proof 
in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  but 
are  inclined,  at  the  same  time,  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  claims  of  revealed  religion,  will 
feel  the  force  of  an  argument  of  this  kind. 
If  it  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  denying 
that  the  Scriptures  are  derived  from  God, 
that  some  things  are  recorded  in  them 
which  appear,  to  our  limited  views,  to  be 
iinsuited  to  the  character  and  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being;  the  very  same  reason  would  ex¬ 
clude  him  from  being  the  author  of  those 
works  which  we  ascribe  to  him.  How 
many  portions  of  those  works  are  there, 
which,  if  we  were  to  presume  to  reason 
abstractly,  or  as  is  usually  said,  a  priori, 
on  the  subject,  we  should  never  suppose 
would  possibly  have  entered  into  the 
plans  or  found  place  in  a  system  devised 
by  infinite  wisdom  and  constructed  by 
unlimited  power?  Under  objects  of  this 
description,  may  we  not  class  the  whole 
train  of  physical  and  moral  evils,  earth¬ 
quakes,  volcanoes,  inundations,  hurri¬ 
canes,  plagues,  pestilences,  pains,  and 
tliose  numberless  miseries  and  deaths  in¬ 
cident  to  our  race?  These  were  the  very 
topics  insisted  on  by  both  ancient  and 
modern  atheists,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
world  could'  not  have  been  created  by 
God  or  be  subjected  to  his  control.  What 
V^OL.  I.' 
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would  you  allege  in  refutation  of  themr 
The  most  easy  and  satisfactory  proof  that 
could  possibly  be  desired — ^you  would 
tell  them,  and  tell  them  with  a  force  of 
reason  which  nothing  but  the  most  wil¬ 
ful  blindness  or  incurable  incredulity 
would  gainsay  or  resist,  that  the  un¬ 
numbered  instances  of  wisdom  and  con¬ 
trivance  which  present  themselves  ^  on 
every  hand  in  the  works  of  creation, 
leave  you  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  contriver;  and  although  it  be 
true,  that  the  physical  and  moral  evils 
above  enumerated,  appear  to  your  con¬ 
tracted  views  to  be  imperfections  in  the 
workmanship,  yet  they  in  no  degree  les¬ 
sen  the  proof  of  some  original  designer; 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  are  regarded  as 
imperfections  only  from  your  incapaci^ 
to  comprehend  the  whole  scheme  of  Di¬ 
vine  Providence.  Would  not  an  answ'er 
of  this  kind  be  entirely  satisfactory?  Is  it 
possible  to  vanquish  or  even  evade  its 
force?  Let  us,  now,  apply  a  similar  mode 
of  reasoning  to  the  case  of  revealed  reli¬ 
gion,  and  see  if  we  do  not  discover  that 
it  will  profit  largely  by  the  application. 
Some  persons  find  great  difficulty  in  al¬ 
lowing  the  Scriptures  to  have  a  divine 
original,  because  the  Creator  in  conduct¬ 
ing  those  several  dispensations  of  grace 
towards  mankind,  which  it  is  their  pro¬ 
vince  to  disclose,  is  there  said  to  have 
adopted  some  measures  and  performed 
certain  actions,  which,  to  their  under¬ 
standings,  appear  to  presuppose  in  him 
sentiments  and  dispositions  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  qualities  of  the  divine  na¬ 
ture.  For  example,  it  is  said,  how  can 
we  conceive  it  consistent  with  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  benevolence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  that  he  should  allow  tlie  offence 
of  one  man  to  involve  a  whole  race  in 
guilt  and  misery;  that  he  should  select 
from  all  the  rest  of  mankind  a  peculiar 
people,  and  render  them  the  objects  of 
his  distinguished  care  and  the  deposito¬ 
ries  of  his  choicest  blessings;  that  for  the 
sake  of  this  people  and  to  promote  the 
object  he  had  in  view,  he  should  visit 
their  enemies  with  such  signal  over¬ 
throws  and  afflictive  disasters;  should 
overwhelm  the  Egyptian  army  in  the 
Red  sea,  and  command  Moses  and  Joshua 
utterly  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Canaanites,and,  finally,after  establishing 
his  people  in  the  promised  land,  should 
make  use  of  such  a  circuitous  route  and 
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long;  train  of  preparation  before  he  re 
vealed  his  will  to  mankind  by  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have 
attained  all  his  ends  immediately  and 
without  preparation  of  any  kind  ?  Various 
objections  of  this  kind,  no  doubt,  occa¬ 
sionally  arise  in  the  mind  of  every  intel¬ 
ligent  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  and  have 
been  made  use  of  by  their  enemies  to 
bring  them  into  disrepute  and  discredit. 
But  in  reference  to  points  of  this  nature, 
our  answer  is  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  just  ^iven  to  the  atheist,  who  from 
the  imperfections  and  evils  he  imagines 
he  has  discovered  in  the  works  of  crea¬ 
tion,  denies  the  being  and  providence  of 
God.  We  have,  satisfactory  proof  de¬ 
rived  from  other  sources,  of  the  credibi¬ 
lity  and  divine  original  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  as  we  before  asserted  we  had 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
God,  notwithstanding  any  alleged  de¬ 
fects  discoverable  in  his  works;  and  of 
consequence,  this  objection  derives  all 
its  force,  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  the 
other,  from  our  incompetency  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  plans  or  comprehend  the  en¬ 
larged  views  of  the  great  Contriver.  To 
our  contracted  views,  indeed,  the  things 
stated  above  may  seem  very  strange  and 
unaccountable;  but  we  are  carefully  to 
recollect,  that  the  sacred  history  is  not 
giving  us  an  account  of  such  a  scheme 
of  things  as  we  ourselves  might  have 
devised,  and,  had  we  possessed  the 
ability,  have  executed;  but  of  a  plan 
projected  and  executed  by  Him  whose 
ways  are  past  finding  out,  and  whose 
secret  counsels  are  impenetrable.  When, 
therefore,  we  undertake  to  reduce 
matters  like  these  to  the  gauge  and  di¬ 
mensions  of  our  feeble  conceptions,  or 
bring  them  down  to  a  conformity  to  our 
notions  of  things,  we  evidently  miscon- 
ceive  the  task  which  is  assigned  our  rea¬ 
son;  as  much  as  we  should  do,  if  in  de¬ 
termining  tlie  doctrine  of  the  existence 
of  a  God,  we  should  set  ourselves  to  in¬ 
quire,  whether  the  plan  upon  which  the 
universe  was  originally  constructed,  or 
the  laws  that  were  established  for  its  re¬ 
gulation,  be  in  all  respects  such  as  we 
should  have  expected.  Can  any  one  fail 
to  perceive,  that  in  the  latter  case,  an 
attempt  to  measure  the  schemes  of  Om¬ 
niscience  by  the  narrow  standard  of  our 
powers,  would  not  only  imply  the  high¬ 
est  presumption,  but  lead  us  directly  to 


atheism?  No  less  unlicensed  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  an  exercise  of  our  powers  is 
it,  when  we  venture  to  decide  that  the 
Scriptures  are  not  the  word  of  God,  be¬ 
cause  in  them  he  is  represented  as  pro¬ 
jecting  plans  and  executing  measures  I 
which  appear  to  UvS-  inconsistent  with  his  | 
attributes.  The  proper  object  of  inquiry  I 
in  these  cases,  is  not  to  ascertain  whe-  i 
ther  the  proceedings  of  the  Creator,  as  i 
displayed  in  holy  writ,  be  conformable  | 
to  our  ideas  of  his  moral  character  and  | 
conduct;  for  of  this  w^e  have  no  capaci-  I 
ties  which  enable  us  correctly  to  judge ; 
but  whether  there  be  exhibited  to  us  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  of  divine  interposition, 
and  whether  the  course  of  conduct  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Supreme  Being,  be  con¬ 
formed  or  not  conformed  to  his  usual  I 
dealings  with  mankind,  in  those  parts  of  j 
his  works  which  come  under  our  own  | 
immediate  inspection  and  examination,  ] 
as  the  physical  and  moral  world.  Is 
there  then,  it  may  be  asked,  no  part 
which  the  Creator  might  be  made  to  act 
in  the  sacred  records,  and  no  course  of 
conduct  which  he  might  be  represented 
to  pursue,  however  repugnant  to  our 
ideas' of  his  moral  character,  which  would 
justly  bring  discredit  upon  their  preten¬ 
sions,  and  enable  us  to  decide  upon  just 
principles  that  they  contained  a  false 
statement  of  facts?  Undoubtedly.  If 
there  were  comprised  in  them  contra¬ 
dictory  statements  of  matters  of  fact, 
and  pernicious  maxims  of  moral  duty, 
or  representations  of  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduct  of  the  Almighty,  incon-  I 
sistent  with  those  attributes  which  we  i 
are  assured  must  be  inherent  in  the  di¬ 
vine  nature,  and  repugnant  to  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  action,  by  which,  from  a  survey  | 
of  his  works,  we  are  sure  he  is  invari-  j 
ably  guided  in  administering  the  aft’airs  | 
of  the  world;  then,  indeed,  we  should  | 
have  sufficient  ground  to  discredit  and  ; 
reject  them.  So,  in  like  manner,  if  the 
world  instead  of  displaying  to  us  a  well  | 
adjusted  fabric,  all  whose  parts  are  nice-  | 
ly  adapted  to  each  other,  and  the  whole  i 
subjected  to  the  control  of  laws,  that  in 
their  operation  produce  the  most  admi¬ 
rable  harmony  and  order;  were  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  discordant  materials,  badly  com¬ 
pacted  together,  irregular  in  its  move¬ 
ments  and  tending  to  confusion,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  liv¬ 
ing  creatures,  ministering  solely  to  their 
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misery,  we  could  not  brino;  ourselves  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  God.  But  as  in 
the  works  of  creation,  this  state  of  things 
is  not  pretended  by  atheists  themselves 
to  exist,  and  is,  in  fact,  impossible ;  so 
also,  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  it 
cannot  be  maintained,  with  any  show  of 
reason,  that  such  contradictory  state¬ 
ments  are  made,  or  such  immoralities  in¬ 
culcated,  as  to'  invalidate  their  claims  to 
credit.  And  ^3  to  the  representations 
which  they  contain  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  Creator,  we  assert,  that 
so  far  from  these  being  inconsistent  with 
his  usual  dealings  with  men,  there  is,  on 
the  contrary,  so  strict  an  analogy  and 
correspondence  between  them  as  to  lead 
strongly  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  are 
the  counsels  and  the  workmanship  of  the 
same  being.  When  it  is  alleged,  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  ca¬ 
vil,  as  an  objection  a^inst  the  truth  of 
the  sacred  writings,  tliat  by  the  offence 
of  one  man,  sin  and  misery  are  said  to 
have  been  introduced  among  the  whole 
race,  it  seems  to  be  entirely  forgotten, 
that,  although  such  a  course  of  proceed¬ 
ing  might  not  be  exactly  accordant  with 
those  principles  by  which  we  should  re¬ 
gulate  our  intercourse  with  each  other, 
yet,  it  is  perfectly  confoimable  to  the 
usual  course  of  the  divine  administra¬ 
tion  ;  God  having  so  ordained  that 
throughout  the  whole  frame  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  nature,  it  should  form,  as  it 
were,  the  very  genius  of  the  system,  that 
one  part  should  be  made  to  minister  to 
the  benefit  or  injury  of  another,  and  that 
all  the  parts  taken  in  connexion,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  linked  to¬ 
gether  by  the  chain  of  a  mutual* depend¬ 
ence  and  subordination.  And  tins  ob¬ 
servation  holds  equally  true  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  physical  and  moral  world. 
If  the  sun  refuse  his  shining  and  the 
clouds  to  drop  down  their  rain,  tlie  fields 
will  lose  their  verdure,  and  the  husband¬ 
man  his  harvest.  By  the  virtues  of  a 
single  individual,  who  happens  to  be  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  powers  of  government, 
how  many  blessings  may  be  bestowed 
upon  a  nation;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
how  many  calamities  and  miseries  may 
be  occasioned  by  his  vices  ?  Children 
are  not  only  made  sufferers  by  the  follies 
and  vices  of  their  parents,  but  in  the 
course  of  nature,  sometimes  become  the 
inheritors  of  their  constitutional  infirmi¬ 


ties  and  diseases.  Now,  is  not  an  ad¬ 
justment  of' the  system  which  admits  of 
the  introduction  and  prevalence  of  evils 
of  this  nature,  as  irreconcileable  with 
our  views  of  what  might  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated  from  the  divine  wisdom  and  be¬ 
nevolence,  as  that  w  hich  allowed  the  sin 
of  Adam  to  infect  his  whole  posterity 
with  the  taint  of  a  corrupt  nature,  and 
entail  upon  them  such  numerous  mise¬ 
ries?  Nay,  under  the  firm  assurance  that 
we  shall  be  supported  by  the  principles 
of  right  reason,  may  we  not  proceed  a 
step  farther,  and  aver  that  this  account 
of  the  introduction  of  evil,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  found  so  exactly  accordant  to  the 
ordinary  constitution  and  course  of  na¬ 
ture  as  established  and  conducted  by  the 
Supreme  Being,  carries  upon  its  face 
much  stronger  marks  of  credibility,  than 
if  it  had  been  exhibited  to  us  as  result¬ 
ing  from  some  chimerical  and  Utopian 
plans  of  the  divine  government,  which, 
although  more  agreeable  to  our  views  of 
things,  would  have  been  unsubstantiated 
by  facts,  and  totally  unlike  all  that  we 
ourselves  have  observed,  in  like  cases,  of 
the  frame  and  operations  of  things  around 
us?  A  similar  solution  may  be  given  of 
all  the  other  difficulties  alluded  to  above, 
and  all  the  exceptions  of  this  nature 
which  have  been  made  to  the  sacred  vo¬ 
lume.  When  the  volume  of  revelation 
is  compared  with  that  of  nature,  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  principles  of 
the  divine  government,  as  represented 
in  the  one  and  ai  actually  taking  place 
in  the  other,  will  be  found  to  hold  in  all 
its  particulars,  with  wonderful  exacti¬ 
tude.  If  in  the  volume  of  revelation  it 
is  said,  that  God  selected  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  a  peculiar  people,  rendered 
them  the  objects  of  his  distinguished  fa¬ 
vour,-  and  the  organ  through  which  he 
was  to  convey  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
the  most  invaluable  blessings,  do  we  not 
find  the  counterparts  of  a  system  of  this 
kind  in  the  state  of  things  existing  in  the 
world?  If  this  be  thou^t  a  display  of 
partiality  incompatible  with  the  ilivine 
benevolence,  why  do  we  not  consider  as 
liable  to  the  same  objection,  that  dW,- 
parity  of  talents,  ranks  and  fortunes, 
which,  in  the  order  of  his  providence,  he 
allows  among  men,  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
gree  of  refinement  and  civilization  to 
which  some  nations  are  elevated,  while 
others  are  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state 
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of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  or  perhaps 
sunk  into  the  still  deeper,  debasement  of 
savage  habits  and  manners?  If  God  is 
declared  in  the  volume  of  revelation  to 
have  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians  in  the 
Red  sea,  and  to  have  ordered  the  utter 
extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  by  the 
hands  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  is  this  ac¬ 
count  more  repugnant  to  his  moral  cha¬ 
racter  than  what  is  continually  taking 
place  in  the  volume  of  nature,  when  de¬ 
generate  states  are  overrun  by  their 
more  hardy  contemporaries ;  when  cor- 
nipt  empires  hasten  to  dissolution  from 
their  own  vices,  and  when  earthquakes, 
inundations  and  pestilences  involve  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  in  one  common 
ruin?  In  tine,  in  answer  to  the  query. 
Why  should  the  Creator  have  resorted 
to  such  a  long  train  of  preparatory  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  usher  in  that  law  which 
he  promulged  by  the  Saviour,  when  it 
was  in  his  power  to  have  conveyed  it  by 
immediate  communication  to  mankind  ? 
we  have  briefly  to  remark,  that  this  also 
is  conformable  to  the  usual  course  of  his 
procedure.  Mankind  arrive  not  at  ma¬ 
turity  until  they  have  passed  through  the 
stages  of  infancy,  childhood  and  puberty; 
nations  attain  not  to  perfection  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  except  by  slow  and 
gradual  advances,  and  the  whole  system 
of  nature  may  be  said  to  be  a  system  of 
progressive  improvement. — Why,  then, 
may  there  not  be  supposed  a  like  gra¬ 
dual  approximation  towards  perfection 
in  matters  of  religion?  Why  should  the 
Almighty  be  here  expected  to  deviate 
from  nis  ordinary  course  of  proceeding? 

Thus,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  we  perceive  that  there  is  discovered  a 
wonderful  correspondence  or  correlation 
of  parts  between  the  proceedings  of  the 
Deity, as  disclosed  to  us  in  Scripture,  and 
those  of  which  we  are  ourselves  the  wit¬ 
nesses  in  the  constitution  and  course  of 
nature. — And  does  not  this  consideration 
not  barely  shield  the  sacred  writings  from 
all  objections  that  may  come  from  this 
quarter,  but  aflbrd  a  strong  presumption 
of  their  truth  and  divine  authority?  Upon 
a  .topic,  however,  so  copious  and  inter¬ 
esting  in  its  details,  we  are  merely  able 
briefly  to  advert  in  a  treatise  like  that 
which  we  have  now  attempted,  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  more  thorough  insight  into 
the  matter,  to  consult  for  themselves 


Bishop  Butler’s  Analogy  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion  with  the  Constitution 
and  Course  of  Nature ;  a  work  at  once 
distinguished  by  clearness  of  conception, 
profoundness  of  observation,  a  remark¬ 
able  perspicuity  of  style,  and  masculine 
force  of  reason  and  argument;  and  in 
which,  as  has  been  elegantly  said  of  its 
author,  he  has  “formed  and  concluded  a 
happy  alliance  between  faith  and  philo¬ 
sophy.”  F.  B, 


[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.^ 

On  the  preternatural  Darkness  at  the  \ 
Crucifixion.  i 

One  of  the  most  preternatural  events  ‘ 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the 
darkness  which  took  place  at  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  crucifixion;  and  as  the  circum¬ 
stance  is  mentioned  also  by  a  Pagan  his¬ 
torian,  unbelievers  have  laboured  hard 
to  set  aside  his  authority,  while  Chris¬ 
tians,  deriving  their  assent  to  the  miracle 
from  a  higher  and  far  more  satisfactory 
source,  regard  this  inferior  and  collate¬ 
ral  testimony  merely  as  a  subject  of  cu¬ 
rious  criticism.  Under  this  view,  it  is 
respectfully  offered  to  your  useful  mis¬ 
cellany.  f  hlegon,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  138,  expresses  himself  thus:  “In 
the  fourth  year  of  the  202d  Olympiad, 
there  was  the  greatest  eclipse  of  the  sun 
that  was  ever  known,  and  such  a  darkness 
at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  that  even  the 
stars  were  seen  in  the  sky.”  Although  the 
near  coincidence  of  this  event  with  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  be  very  remarkable, 
yet  because  the  word  fxAe <%///$,  used  by 
Phlegon,  has  not  the  same  meaning  as 
<rK67o^,  in  the  evangelist,  and  because  the 
coincidence  in  point  of  time  was  not 
quite  exact,  some  divines  have  laid  little 
stress  upon  this  passage ;  and,  indeed,  if 
the  Greek  word  be  taken  in  the  limited 
sense,  which  is  conveyed  by  the  English 
word  eclipse,  or  an  occultation  of  the  sun 
by  the  interposition  of  the  moon,  then 
they  cannot  designate  the  same  pheno¬ 
menon,  for  the  darkness  at  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Pass- 
over,  or  full  moon,  and  lasted  three  hours, 
and  of  course  must  have  been  preterna¬ 
tural  and  miraculous.  But  the  learned 
Dr.  Chapman  has  fully  proved,  that  the 
Greek  word  means  any  extraordinary  ob¬ 
scuration,  any  great  defect  of  light,  from 
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whatever  cause  it  may  proceed:  so  that, 
if  there  were  not  more  weighty  objections 
than  this,  Phlegon’s  testimony  might  still 
be  admitted ;  but  there  are,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  many  difficulties  attend¬ 
ing  it,  whicn  have  been  fully  detailed  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Lardner  and  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  men  of  great  names  and 
deep  investigation  have  advocated  the 
authenticity  of  this  passage;  among 
whom  Grotius,  Huet,  Whiston,  and 
Chapman,  stand  pre-eminent.  A  few 
observations  on  the  subject  of  this  and 
otherNew  Testament  mimcles,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,  as 
the  celebrated  author  oi  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  deems  it  very 
unaccountable,  that  tne  Pagan  and  phi¬ 
losophic  world  should  have  taken  no  no¬ 
tice  of  the  many  miracles  wrought  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles;  and  especially 
that  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny  should 
omit  to  mention  the  preternatural  dark¬ 
ness  at  our  Saviour’s  passion,  “as  they 
both  lived  at  the  time  it  happened,  and 
each  of  them,  in  a  laborious  work,  has 
recorded  all  the  great  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture  his  indefatigable  industry  could  col¬ 
lect.”  Of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  the 
philosophic  world  might  not  have  been 
informed,  or  if  this  had  been  the  case, 
tliey  might  have  ascribed  them,  like  Cel- 
8US,  to  magical  operation.  But  we  will 
suppose,  for  the  present,  that  these  na¬ 
turalists  had  really  heard  of  our  Saviour’s 
miracles,  and  particularly  of  that  signal 
one  of  raising  the  dead;  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence?  May  we  not  ven¬ 
turi  to  say,  that  they  would  not  have  be¬ 
lieved,  and,  of  course,  would  not  have 
recorded  it?  How  did  the  polite  Athe¬ 
nians  receive  Jesus  and  a  resurrection 
from  the  mouth  of  Paul?  They  mocked, 
and  styled  him  a,  babbler  and  a  vile  fellow. 
How  was  this  doctrine  received  by  the 
conceited  Corinthians?  Some  among 
them,  the  men  of  education  and  science, 
said  it  was  a  thing  impossible.  How  did 
the  noble  Roman  Festus  treat  it,  and 
him  who  published  it?  He  deemed  the 
fact  incredible,  and  the  preacher  beside 
himself.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
that  the  Roman  philosophers  would  have 
thought,  or  acted  otherwise.  Pliny  in 
particular,  has  declared  his  sentiments 
on  this  point  very  fully  and  decidedly, 
when  he  says,  “Ne  Deus  quidem  potest 


omnia,  nam  neque  potest  nec  mortales 
eeternitate  donare,  nec  revocare  defunc- 
tos!”  Hist.  lib.  ii.  If,  indeed,  the  whole 
earth  had  been  involved  in  thick  darkness 
at  the  crucifixion,  the  supine  inattention 
of  the  philosophers  would  have  been  very 
unaccountable;'  for  this  case,  they 
themselves  must  have  experienced  its 
eftects;  but  the  original  Greek  words 
require  no  such  interpretation.  They 
merely  assert  that  the  darkness  took 
place  over  “  the  whole  land,'*  namely  of 
Judea.  In  tliis  sense  they  have  been 
generally  understood  by  the  most  learn¬ 
ed  commentators,  who  are  justified  in 
their  opinion  by  the  Greek  words  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  sense  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  Matt.  xxiv.  SO,  and 
Luke  iv.  25.  If  we  consider,  moreover, 
what  Mr.  Gibbon  allows,  that  the  learned 
and  polite  among  the  Romans,  had  a  sove¬ 
reign  contempt  for  the  Jews  as  an  igno¬ 
rant  and  superstitious  nation,  and  made 
their  miracles  and  credulity  a  frequent 
subject  of  derision,  we  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  silence  of  these  philoso¬ 
phers  concerning  a  miraculous  darkness, 
which  did  not  reach  beyond  the  limits  of 
Judea;  although  they  recorded  one  of 
much  less  notoriety,  namely,  the  dark¬ 
ness  that  succeeded  the  murder  of  Cse- 
sar.  The  elegant  passage  of  Virgil,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  sun  on  this  occasion  must  oc¬ 
cur  to  every  classical  reader : 

“  Ille  etiam  extincto  miseratus  Cacsare  Romam 
Cum  caput  obscura  nitidum  ferrugine  texit, 
Impiaque  aeternam  timucrunt  faeculanoctem.” 

^  Geohg.  1.  i. 

But  this  information,  it  may  be  said, 
might  have  come  from  Roman  citizens, 
who  were  present  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
and  then  surely  they  would  have  deem¬ 
ed  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  their  writings. 
But  unless  the  information  had  come 
from  learned  and  inquisitive  persons, 
they  would,  probably,  have  paid  little  re¬ 
gard  to  it.  As  the  tale  of  ignorant  sol¬ 
diers,  whose  fears  might  magnifjr  a  natu¬ 
ral  phenomenon  into  a  prodigy,  it  would 
have  appeared  beneath  their  notice.  Nay, 
the  sacred  text  itself,  though  it  points  to 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  darkness  and  the 
earthquake,  yet  it  docs  not  represent  the 
former  as  total  and  absolute,  so  as  to 
conceal  all  objects  from  the  view:  for 
we  find  that  the  soldiers  could  sec  to  di- 
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vide  Clirisl’s  «;arments  among  them,  and 
to  cast  lots.  One  of  them  could  run  to 
a  vessel,  take  a  sponge,  till  it  with  vine¬ 
gar,  put  it  on  a  reed,  and  present  it  to 
his  mouth.  He  could  himself  see  his 
mother  and  his  beloved  disciple;  and  it 
is  very  probable,  from  the  words  of  St. 
John,  that  the  Jews,  during  the  cruci¬ 
fixion,  could  and  did  read  the  title  which 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  La¬ 
tin.  “  This  title  then  read  many  of  the 
Jews, /or  the  place  where  Jesus  was  cru¬ 
cified  was  near  to  the  city.”  '  Both  the 
time  and  place  seem  here  to  be  desig¬ 
nated;  and  as  the  title  was  written  in 
tliree  difterent  languages,  that  it  might 
be  read  by  the  Jews,  who  had  assembled 
from  all  nations  to  the  feast,  had  the 
darkness  been  such  as  to  prevent  their 
reading  it,  it  is  not  probable  that  so  re¬ 
markable  a  circumstance  would  have 
been  omitted  by  all  the  evangelists. — 
Wherefore,  in  answer  to  the  bare  suppo¬ 
sition  that  these  philosophers  were  in¬ 
formed  of  this  prodigy,  we  have  a  right 
to  suppose  that  they  were  not,  and  that 
this  also  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  which  \xere 
not  universally  known  till  some  time 
after.  Their  silence  in  regard  to  both 
strengthens  our  supposition:  at  any  rate, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  main¬ 
tain,  “  that  they  must  have  received  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  this  prodigy,”  to 
prove  the  affirmative,  rather  than  require 
the  proof  of  a  negative. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  passage  from  Phlegon,  as 
cited  by  Eusebius,  is  by  no  means  inva¬ 
lidated  by  the  silence  of  contempora¬ 
neous  philosophers;  much  less  the  truth 
of  the  preternatural  darkness,  recorded 
by  the  evangelists  with  their  usual  sim¬ 
plicity,  brevity  and  candour:  and  we  may 
safely  conclude,  that  if  such  a  feeble 
train  of  reasoning,  and  the  pride  or  g*os- 
pel  of  reason,  did  not  possess  greater 
weight  and  influence  with  some  persons, 
than  divine  revelation,  we  should  find 
few  or  none  adopting  the  follow  ing  rash 
sentiment  of  a  late  French  esprit  fort. 
“Ces  historiens  ont  le  front  de  nous  dire, 
qu’a  sa  mort  la  terre  a  ete  couverte  d*e- 
paipes  tenebres,  en  plein  midi,  and  en 
pleine  lune;  comme  si  tous  lesecrivains 
de  ce  terns  la  n’auroient  pas  remarque 
un  si  etrange  miracle.” — VEvanf^ile  de 
la  Raison.  C.  li.  W. 


jnt^cellaiteou^. 

[For  the  Epiieopal  Magazine.] 

Messrs.  Editors — Although  the  follow- 
ing  is  not  an  original  anecuote,  perhaps 
it  may  be  new  to  some  of  your  readers. 
It  is  an  interesting  example  of  that 
apostolical  boldness  with  which  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  Gospel  should  declare 
their  message.  While  they  are  ever 
mindful  to  “preach  not  themselves,  but 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,”  they  should  not 
forget  that  they  are  ambassadors  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  While  their  zeal  should 
have  another  source  than  that  “wrath 
of  man,  which  worketh  not  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God,”  they  must  not  forbear  to 
“  cry  aloud  and  spare  not.”  While  they 
take  heed  to  the  Saviour’s  caution,  “Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of,”  they  are  also  to  imitate  his  preaching 
to  the  Pharisees — “Ye  serpents,  ye  ge¬ 
neration  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell  ?” 

A  missionarv  in  France,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  address  only  the  poor  and 
despised  of  the  world,  was  requested  to 
deliver  a  discourse  in  one  of  the  great 
churches  of  Paris.  As  his  eloquence 
was  generally  known,  many  of  the  most 
illustrious  personages  in  the  metropolis 
assembled  to  hear  him.  Surveying  an 
audience  in  which  he  beheld  the  pomp  of 
royalty,  the  glitter  of  mitres,  the  fastidi¬ 
ousness  of  fashion  and  the  pride  of 
wealth,  he  thus  began: — 

“  At  the  sight  of  an  audience  so  new  to 
me,  methinks,  my  brethren,  I  ought  only 
to  open  my  mouth  in  behalf  of  a  poor 
missionary,  destitute  of  all  those  talents 
which  you  require  of  them  who  speak  to 
you  about  your  salvation.  Nevertheless, 
1  experience  to-day  a  feeling  very  dif¬ 
ferent;  and  if  I  am  cast  down,  suspect 
me  not*  of  being  depressed  by  the 
wretched  uneasiness  occasioned  by  va¬ 
nity,  as  if  I  were  accustomed  to  preach 
myself. — God  forbid ! — that  a  minister  of 
heaven  should  ever  suppose  that  needs 
an  excuse  with  you  ;  for  whoever  ye  may 
be,  you  are  all  sinners  like  myself.  It  is 
before  your  God  and  mine,  that  I  now 
declare  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Until 
now,  I  have  proclaimed  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  the  Most  High  in  churches  cover¬ 
ed  with  straw.  I  have  preached  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  repentance  to  the  unfortunate  who 
wanted  bread.  I  have  declared  to  the 
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5;oo(l  inhabitants  of  the  country  the  most 
awful  truths  of  my  religion.  Alp!  I 
have  made  sad  the  poor,  the  best  friends 
of  my  God.  It  is  here  only,  where  I  behold 
tlie  great,  tlie  rich,  the  gay,  the  oppressors 
of  suffering  humanity,  or  sinners  daring 
and  hardened.  Ah !  it  is  only  here,  the  sa¬ 
cred  word  should  be  made  to  resound  with 
its  thunders,  and  where  I  should  place 
with  me  in  this  pulpit,  on*  one  side  the 
death  which  threatens  you,  and  on  the 
other  my  Great  God,  who  is  about  to 
judge  you.  I  hold  to-day  yot'.r  sentence 
in  my  hand.  Tremble  then  in  my  pre¬ 
sence,  ye  proud  and  disdainful  men  who 
hear  me.  The  necessity  of  salvation — 
the  certainty  of  death,  so  terrifying  to 
you — final  impenitence — the  last  judg¬ 
ment — the  number  of  the  elect — hell — 
and  above  all,  eternity  I  these  are  the 
subjects  upon  which  I  am  come  to  dis¬ 
course,  and  which’  doubtless  I  ouglit  to 
have  reserved  for  you  alone.  Ah !  what 
need  then  have  I  of  your  commendation, 
which  might  damn  me,  without  saving 
you  !** 


[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.] 

On  perusing  an  article  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of'  this  publication,  under  the  head 
of  Marine  Church,  my  thoughts  were 
turned  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  embraced  by  the  Marine  Mission¬ 
ary  Society.  May  the  labours  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  prosper!  May  the  benighted 
seaman  be  taught  to  worship  his  Crea¬ 
tor!  May  he  receive  the  illumination  of 
the  Gospel,  and  be  enabled  to  convey  the 
blessing  to  remote  lands!. 

But  while  congratulating  the  friends 
of  religion  on  the  happy  prospects 
which  dawn  upon  so  large  a  proportion 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  I  would  suggest 
the  importance  of  turning  the  attention 
of  missionary  associations  to  another 
body  of  men,  less  numerous  indeed,  but 
perhaps  equally  worthy  of  receiving  the 
benefit  of  religious  instruction,  and  w  hose 
reformation  would  be  productive  of  hap¬ 
py  effects.  I  mean  the  soldiery. 

The  army  has  not  been  entirely  ne¬ 
glected;  for  the  deficiency  of  Gospel 
ministers  among  them  has  been  a  subject 
of  regret,  not  only  among  pious  citizens, 
but  also  with  many  of  its  own  members. 
But  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  remedy  this  evil,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  well  seconded,  and  if  thev 
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have  been  productive  of  any  permanent 
good  effect,  it  has  been  only  partial. 
From  experience  and  observation,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude,  that  when  the 
soldiery  are  to  be  eft’ectually  benefited 
by  oral  instruction,  it  should  be  conveyed 
by  one  who  has  long  resided  among  them, 
and  in  some  degree  participated  in  the 
hardships  and  privations  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed.  Their  manners,  their 
opinions,  their  modes  of  thinking  and  of 
conveying  their  ideas,  are  scarcely  less 
unique  than  are  those  of  the  marine,  and 
to  introduce  religion  among  them,  it 
would  be  proper  to  give  them  a  liturgy 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  situation,  and 
ministers  able  to  instruct  them  in  lan¬ 
guage  suited  to  their  capacities.  Such 
ministers  ought  to  be  men  of  the  best 
education.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  no¬ 
bler  or  more  scientific  eloquence  than 
that  which  might  be  displayed  by  profi¬ 
cients  in  the  military  art. 

Under  its  present  organization,  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  render  the  army 
any  essential  benefit  by  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  Its  paucity  of  numbers  and 
the  nature  of  its  service  require  that  it 
be  distributed  in  detachments  remote 
from  each  other;  some  in  forts  or  cas¬ 
tles  on  our  sea  coasts,  others  in  almost 
uncultivated  deserts  on  our  frontier. 
These  detachments  sometimes  consist 
of  less  than  a  hundred  men,  and  it  has 
not  been  thought  expedient  by  this  go¬ 
vernment,  or  perhaps  any  other,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  chaplain  for  so  small  a  number. 
The  obstacles,  therefore,  to  this  mode  of 
conveying  instruction  are  almost  insur¬ 
mountable. 

The  distribution  of  the  Liturgy  might 
be  productive  of  happy  effects  in  the 
army.  This  book  might  be  profitably 
read  even  by  those  unacquainted  with 
the  regular  and  systematic  method  by 
which.it  unfolds  and  explains  the  great 
scheme  of  Christianity.  It  would  at  least 
put  their  minds  in  a  state  of  preparation, 
and  though  it  miglit  at  first  meet  with 
some  opposition,  yet  I  am  persuaded  this 
opposition  would  not  be  very  powerful, 
or  of  long  duration.  *  *  ^ 


[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.] 

THEOrHILANTIlROPISTS. 

Messrs.  Editors, 

There  are  few  ephemeral  sects  (miscall¬ 
ed  religions,^)  which  have  been  more 
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sudden  in  their  appearance,  and  more 
rapid  in  decay  and  dissolution  than  that 
of  the  Theophilanthropists  of  France. 
This  sect  flourished,  and  became  extinct, 
in  France,  during  the  period  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.  As  little  is  known  respecting 
the  “demoralizing  band  of  deists”  in 
America,  the  following  information  may 
perhaps  be  not  altogether  uninteresting 
to  most  of  your  readers. 

“It  has  been  said  that  the  ‘Temple  of 
Nature,’  opened  in  Margaret-street,  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1776,  by  the  lately  deceased 
David  Williams,  an  active  member,  if 
not  the  founder  of  the  society  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  decayed  and  indigent  authors,  for 
worship  on  deistical  principles,  su^ested 
to  the  unbelievers  oi  France  the  idea  of 
a  ritual  and  liturgy  of  deism,  which  was 
first  carried  into  execution  in  tlie  year 
1796.  The  resemblance  of  the  principles 
of  some  members  of  the  sect  to  those  of 
llobespierre,  and  of  its  ceremonies  to  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  of  Reason,  has  led 
some  persons  to  represent  the  Theophi¬ 
lanthropists  as  partisans  of  the  tyrant 
and  their  meetings  as  Jacobinical  clubs.” 
It  is  true  the  abbe  Gregoire  has  laboured 
to  vindicate  them  from  this  charge,  but 
facts  are  things]ftoo  stubborn  to  be  easily 
got  over.  We  will  leave  this  point  to 
impartial  history,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  a  short  account  of  their  heathenish 
worship  and  pretended  morality.  The 
first  person  who  planned  the  celebration 
of  the  rites  of  what  is  called  by  them 
“  natural  religion,”  appears  to  have  been 
D’Aubermenil,  a  romantic  enthusiast, 
who  wished  to  revive  a  part  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  ancient  Magi.  In  Ins  work, 
entitled  “Culte  des  Adoratuin,”  which 
is  a  pretended  rubric,  liturgy,  and  trea¬ 
tise  of  morals;  eight  days  are  appointed 
for  labour,  and  the  ninth  for  rest:  but  the 
temples  were  to  be  constantly  open,  and 
the  sacred  fire  kept  burning  in  them  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care.  The  priests, 
whose  costume  was  prescribed,  were  to 
offer  to  the  Deity  grain  and  fruits  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  salt  and  oil,  and,  turning  to 
the  four  cardinal  points,  to  pour  libations 
and  make  apostrophes  to  the  elements. 
The  twelve  signs  of  tlie  zodiac  were  to 
be  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  temple, 
(or  asylum  as  it  was  denominated,)  and 
under  each  thirty  butterflies,  to  represent 
the  number  and  shortness  of  our  days. 
Sacred  dances  were  to  be  performed  at 


different  periods  ;  the  elderly  men  lead¬ 
ing  off  with  tlie  matrons,  the  young  men 
and  the  virgins  following.  At  funerals, 
a  libation  w^as  to  be  poured  out  to  the 
manes  of  the  deceased,  and  the  eldest 
of  his  relations  was  to  throw  water  on 
the  fire,  addressing  the  element  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  formula.  D’Aubermenil  proposed 
to  denominate  his  followers,  “Theoan- 
tropophiles,”  which  appellation  was  af¬ 
terwards  changed  to  “  Theophilantro- 
pes.”  As  the  churches  had  all  become 
national  property,  the  Theophilanthro¬ 
pists  applied  to  the  civil  authorities  for 
the  use  of  them  jointly  with  the  Catho¬ 
lics;  and  their  request  was  granted  on 
condition  that  each  party  should  remove 
the  emblems  and  decorations  of  its  own 
worship  while  that  of  the  other  was  per¬ 
formed.  I  shall,  for  the  present,  pass 
over  “  their  ritual,  the  dress  of  their  ora¬ 
tors,  the  circumstances  attending  their 
worship,  tlieir  marriage  service,  their  so 
called  moral  lessons,  hymns,  and  sacred 
poetry.”  At  a  future  day  I  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  send  yoii  (from  the  abbe  Gre¬ 
goire)  some  account  of  these  matters. 

“  This  sect  did  not  subsist  for  a  long 
time;  the  zeal  of  its  partisans  began  to 
decline  in  the  provinces;  and  it  appears, 
from  the  registers  of  a  society  at  Bour- 
ges,  that  their  first  sitting  was  held  in 
the  cathedral,  Feb.  29,  1798;  and  that 
on  the  18th  August,  1800,  their  number 
being  reduced  to  seven  or  eight,  they 
dispersed,  and  the  Theophilanthropic 
church  of  Bourges  became  extinct  two 
years  and  a  half  after  its  first  formation. 
In  about  five  years  the  whole  sect  had 
quietly  disappeared ;  the  last  trace  of  it 
being  that  Chemin,  who  wrote  a  work 
defending  their  principles,  and  made 
use  of  their  manual  as  a  school  book 
in  a  seminary  at  Paris,  where  he  tauglit 
Latin.”  A  Layman. 


Death-bed  of  Bishop  Butler. 

When  his  lordship  lay  on  his  dying 
bed,  he  called  for  his  chaplain,  and  said, 
“  Though  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
sin  and  to  please  God,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  yet,  from  the  consciousness 
OI  perpetual  infirmities,  I  am  still  afraid 
to  die.” — “  My  lord,”  said  the  chaplain, 
“  you  have  forgotten  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
a  Saviour.” — “True,”  was  the  answer: 
“  but  how  shall  I  know  that  he  is  a  Sa- 
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viour  for  me?” — “My  lord,  it  is  written, 
Ilhn  that  coineth  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise 
!  cast  ouV — “  True,”  said  the  Bishop : 
I  “  and  I  am  surprised,,  that,  though  I 
I  have  read  that  Scripture  a  thousand 
I  times  over,  I  never  felt  its  virtue  till 
il  this  moment ;  and  now  I  die  happy.” 


[From  the  London  Evangelical  JMagazme.l 

THE  COMPLAINT. 


Mr.  Editor — As  I  have  claims  to  the 
highest  antiquity,  and  my  excellence 
has  been  universally  acknowledged  by 
the  Churches,  I  presume,  to  state  my 
complaints  to  you,  hoping  through  the 
medium. of  your  publication,  to  obtain  a 
redress  of  my  grievances. 

I  was  conceived  from  Eternity,brought 
forth  in  the  garden  of  Paradise,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  a  state  of  infancy  till  the  time 
of  the  king  Jeshurun;  when  my  growth 
was  very  rapid.  From  this  period,  till 
the  return  of  the  captive  Jews  from  Ba¬ 
bylon  to  Jerusalem,  I  gradually  increas¬ 
ed  in  size  as  in  years.  After  this,  for 
200  years  or  more,  my  growth  was  great¬ 
ly  retarded ;  but  at  the  era  when  arts 
and  sciences  attained  their  highest  ele¬ 
vation,  from  the  birth  of  a  gr:*At  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Csesar, 
I  expected  to  increase  both  in  stature 
and  vigour.  My  hopes  were  not  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  so  that  in  less  than  a  century 
(which  was  to  me  but  a  little  time)  I  ar¬ 
rived  to  my  perfect  stature. 

My  travels  have  been  very  extensive, 
teaching,  at  the  same  moment,  myriads 
of  persons  of  different  nations  and 
tongues;  yet  few  people  have  been 
treated  with  such  indifference,  prejudice 
and  contempt  as  myself.  In  some  as¬ 
semblies  I  have  been  obliged  to  speak  in 
a  language  not  to  be  understood  by  many 
of  the  people;  and  the  poor,  in  some 
countries,  dare  not  so  much  as  look  at 
me.  In  this  country  these  abuses  have 
been  removed.  I  have  appeared  regu¬ 
larly  twice  a  day  in  some  assemblies  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year,  have  said 
all  that  I  wished  to  say ;  yet  I  am  some¬ 
times  offended,  when  a  certain  person 
supersedes  me,  for  he  is  but  Apocryphal. 
I  however  blush  to  say,  that  in  a  city, 
whose  commerce  exceeds  that  of  ancient 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  whose  inhabitants 
have  shewn  great  affection  for  ijie,  I  have 
VoL.  f. 


not  been  permitted  for  years  (except  on 
some  special  occasions)  to  speak  one 
connected  discourse.  1  hope  this  arises 
from  inconsideration,  rather  than  from 
any  dislike  which  they  bear  to  me. 

Amongst  prophets,  priests,  and  kings, 
and  the  most  excellent  of  the  earth,  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  in 
their  closets  and  families.  Some  do  still 
retain  me;  but  far  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  have  thrust  me  out  of  doors. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which 
grieves  me  much,  and  it  happens  even 
in  tliose  temples  where  I  am  most  ho¬ 
noured.  Some  time  since  I  was  passinjf 
by  a  place  of  dissipation;  and  read,  on 
its  folded  doors,  before  which  a  crowd 
impatiently  waited,  “The  doors  will  be 
opened  precisely  at  half  past  six,  and 
begin  at  seven.”  A  few  moments  of  the 
time  were  wanting;  which  no  sooner 
expired,  than  the  crowd  forced  its  way 
through  a  passage  into  the  building.  1 
inquired  what  could  excite  such  earnest¬ 
ness  not  to  be  too  late  ?  A  man,  of  grave 
appearance,  said  I  need  not  wonder,  for 
it  was  a  place  of  worship;  and  that  the 
deity  who  received  their  homage  was  the 

rid  of  this  world.  It  was  Saturday  night, 
therefore  hastened  home;  and  on  the 
next  morning  appeared  in* the  public  as¬ 
sembly.  After  one  of  my  ministers  had 
invoked  the  blessing  of  God  on  what  I 
should  pronounce,  I  opened  my  lips ;  at 
the  same  moment,  the  angels  of  heaven, 
bowing  their  heads,  noticed  every  sen¬ 
tence  :  “  which  things  they  desire  to 
look  into.”  But  how  great  was  my 
astonishment,  when  looking  round  the 
assembly,  there  appeared  not  more  than 
one-third  present  of  those  who  usually 
attend ;  and,  to  add  to  my  grief,  I  could 
scarcely  be  heard ;  what  with  the  inter¬ 
ruptions  made  by  the  entrance  of  the 
people,  buz  of  those  who  were  passing 
each  other  in  their  seats,  the  rising  up 
and  sitting  down  of  others,  and  the 
noise  of  the  doors.  I  proceeded  no  far¬ 
ther,  and  went  out.  My  sorrow  w^as, 
however,  still  increased,  when  passing  by 
the  doors  of  the  house  of  my  God,  I  over¬ 
heard  the  following  dialogue: 

Jl.  Are  we  in  time? 

B.  O  yes;  the  prayer  is  not  yet  begun. 
Ji.  Well,  then,  I  am  time  enougli ! 

“  Time  enough,”  said  I!  ‘*What!  am 
I  then  of  no  importance  !  I  who  dwelt 
in  tlie  heart  of  Christ,  cannot  I  gain  ad- 
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iriittancc  to  the  ears  of  this  people! 
Time  enough !  when  God  saith»  “  Where¬ 
soever  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come 
unto  you  and  bless  jrou.”— My  God,  Mr. 
Editor,  will  certainly  vindicate  my 
cause,  and  inquire  the  reason  why  men 
will  not  come  to  hear. 

Your  much  neglected  friend. 

The  Bible. 


AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

Circular  of  the  '.American  Colonization 

Society  to  its  individual  Friends  and 

Auxiliary  Societies. 

It  being  incumbent  on  us  from  time  j 
to  time,  to  give  you  information  of  the  | 
progress  of  our  institution,  and  being  now 
about  to  enter  upon  an  interesting  and 
important  step,  the  first  commencement 
of  a  colony  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  we 
deem  it  proper  to  address  this  circular 
to  our  friends  and  auxiliaries. 

Unexpected  embarrassments,  and  un¬ 
avoidable  delays,  have  for  some  months 
kept  us  in  a  disagreeable  suspense  about 
making  the  first  etfort  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  year;  nor  could  we,  until  this  mo¬ 
ment,  say,  that  it  was  proper  or  practi¬ 
cable  to  do  so.  After  duly  considering 
all  ciixu instances  attending  our  present 
situation,  and  weighing  well  all  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  could  be  urged,  either  for  or 
against  the  measure,  we  have  determined 
to  make  a  commencement,  though  much 
smaller  than  we  had  designed,  by  char¬ 
tering  a  vessel,  either  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  and  sending  over  as  many 
colonists,  with  suitable  preparations  for 
a  settlement,  as  that  vessel  will  conve¬ 
niently  transport. 

We  have  been  much  encouraged  to 
break  through  opposing  difficulties,  by 
the  great  importunity  of  a  considerable 
number  of  coloured  people,  who  had 
made  their  arrangements  for  a  removal, 
and  expressed  the  greatest  mortification 
at  the  thought  of  a  disappointment.  Lest 
it  should  seem  to  our  friends,  that  we  are 
about  to  risk  tlie  success  of  the  scheme, 
by  a  premature  eftbrt,  that  the  numbers 
are  too  small,  and  the  means  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  security  of  the  settlement 
on  a  barbarous  shore,  we  will  observe, 
that  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  our 
agents,  when  reaching  the  shores  of 
Africa,  to  make  an  immediate  settlement, 


or  to  take  up  a  temporary  residence  at  I 
the  English  colony  at  Sierra  Leone.  ■ 
The  short  distance  of  this  settlement  I 
from  Sherbro,  (the  destined  seat  of  our  I 
colony,)  makes  it  a  favourable  place  of  S 
deposite  for  the  females  and  children,  » 
who  may  go,  while  our  agents  and  tlie  ef-  S 
fective  men,  with  the  friendly  inhabitants  H 
of  the  colony,  may  visit  Sherbro,  ami 
make  all  necessary  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  a  larger  number  of  emigrants  » 
during  the  ensuing  year.  Such  a  pre-  3 
vious  preparation  as  this,  may  be  indeed  ^ 
far  more  conducive  to  our  success,  than  13 
the  transportation  of  thousands  at  this  |  J 
time,  and  the  immediate  organization  1 
of  them  into  a  colony.  Facilities  will  kl 
also  be  afi'orded,  and  security  in  some 
measure  obtained  to  our  settlement,  by  |J 
measures  which  the  national  government  3 
I  is  pursuing  in  the  execution  of  laws  for  3 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Arm-  |  j 
ed  vessels  are  now  despatched  in  differ- 
ent  directions,  with  orders  to  seize  upon  | 
all  American  ships,  engaged  in  this  ini-  | 
quitous  trade,  and  restore  the  unfurtu-  a 
nate  captives  to  their  native  land.  ^ t 

Two  agents  are  appointed  and  suppli-  pi 
ed  with  proper  means  for  receiving  and 
providing  for  them  in  Africa.  Our  colo¬ 
ny  w'ill  be  the  chosen  place  for  their  re¬ 
ception,  and  for  the  future  habitation  of 
those  who  may  not  be  able  or  desirous 
to  find  their  way  to  their  respective 
tribes.  Thus  will  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  the  restoration  of  the  ran-  < 
somed  captives,  and  the  colonization  of 
Africa,  go  hand  in  hand,  assisting  and  I 
supporting  each  other.  To  aid  us  in 
doing  our  part  in  this  important  work, 
we  now  call  upon  those  individuals,  and 
societies,  who  have  promised  us  their  as-  , 
sistance,  to  send  in,  as  soon  as  possible, 
their  pecuniary  contributions. 

Depending  upon  the  speedy  transmis-  ,  j 
sion  of  the  first  annual  subscriptions,  we  I 
shall  anticipate  them  by  obtaining  a  loan 
of  such  monies,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  I 
eftect  our  present  object.  ,  ^ 

As  the  expedition  will  sail  from  Pin-  f, 
ladelphia  or  New  York,  and  the  credits  | 
be  obtained,  and  all  needful  preparations  ft 
made  in  those  places,  it  is  thought  ex-  f 
pedient  that  the  monies  be  transmitted  ^  , 

to  Mr.  Robert  Ralston,  of  Philadelphia,  o 
a  vice  president  of  tlie  parent  institution,  | 
and  manager  of  the  Auxiliary  Society 
of  that  place. 
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Praying;  that  abundant  success  may  at¬ 
tend  your  exertions,  and  that  all  our 
hopes"  may  be  realized,  we,  the  under- 
sij^ned,  in  behalf  of  the  board,  subscribe 
ourselves  your  friends  and  humble  ser¬ 
vants, 

Elias  B.  Caldwell,  Secretary. 

William  Meade,  Agent. 

25itJle  3j'ntcaigcnce. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson. 

St.  Petersburgh,  March  23,  1819. 

^  It  will,  I  am  sure,  afford  you  much  plea¬ 
sure  to  learn  that  six  Auxiliary  Bible  So¬ 
cieties  have  been  fully  organized  in  Fin¬ 
land;  one  at  Uleaborg,a  second  at  Kuopio, 
a  third  at  Wasa,  a  fourth  at  Bjorneborg,  a 
fifth  at  Tavastehus,  and  a  sixth  at  Borga; 
so  that  only  Wyborg  remains;  and  when 
this  shall  have  been  occupied,  (an  event 
which  would  have  taken  place  long  ere 
now,  but  for  the  indisposition  of  the  go¬ 
vernor,  whose  heart  is  with  us,)  the  whole 
country  will  be  organized,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  have  for  some  time  past  been 
making  for  that  purpose.  What  I  have 
stated  above,  has  been  officially  commu¬ 
nicated  to  me  by  the  president,  the  go¬ 
vernor-general,  count  Steinheil,  who,  in 
the  society’s  name,  has  requested  me  to 
remit  to  the  Parent  Society  in  Abo  the 
sums  promised  to  each  of  these  auxilia¬ 
ries  by  your  committee.  The  statutes  of 
all  these  Auxiliary  Societies  have  been 
sent  to  me,  and  they  are  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  indeed:  the  spirit  they  manifest  is 
delightful,  and,  as  count  Steinheil  ex¬ 
presses  himself,  must,  in  its  effects,  cause 
the  light  of  divine  truth  to  shine  more 
and  more  on  the  inhabitants  of  Finland. 
All  the  money  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Pa¬ 
rent  Society,  which  is  to  furnish  the  auxi¬ 
liaries  with  copies  of  the  Scriptures  to 
the  amount.  It  is  impossible  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  effects  of  these  societies  on  Fin¬ 
land.  The  people  are  capable  of  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  desirous  of  having 
tliem ;  but  the  vast  extent  of  the  country 
rendered  it  hitherto  impossible  to  supply 
them.  Now  in  every  government  town 
there  will  be  a  Bible  Society,  and  in  every 
I  parish  that  society  will  have  its  commis¬ 
sioners,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  find  out 
the  wants  of  the  people,  and  to  supply 
them.  Let  us  praise  God  for  these  results! 

1  A  variety  of  circumstances  conspired 
i  to  prevent  the  committee  here*  from 


meeti^  for  a  considerable  time  past. 
Last  Thursday  they  assembled  in  my 
rooms,  that  they  might  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  viewing  the  establishment,  w'hich 
is  now  complete,  and  in  full  activity. 
The  whole  gave  great  satisfaction.  As 
the  demand  for  the  German  Bible  is 
great,  it  was  resolved  to  stereotype  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  society.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  print  5,0(X)  Polish  Bibles;  as 
nearly  ^,000  are  bespoken,  and  some 
hundreds  paid  for. 


From  the  same. 

St.  Petersburgh,  April  30,  1819. 

On  Easter  evening,  I  had  the  unspeak¬ 
able  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  excel¬ 
lent  emperor,  through  prince  Galitzin, 
the  first  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Mo¬ 
dern  Russ.  As  it  was  needful  that  the 
first  edition  should  have  a  ^hort  preface, 
giving  an  account  of  the  cause  oi  its  be¬ 
ing  translated  into  the  Modem  Russ,  and 
the  good  monarch,  fearing  that  those  who 
drew  up  the  preface  might  have  given 
him  undue  praise,  I  was  repeatedly 
charged  not  to  deliver  out  a  single  copy, 
until  he  had  read  the  preface,  and  ap¬ 
proved  it.  Nothing  having  been  said  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  modest  Alexan¬ 
der,  he  approved  of  the  whole,  and  was 
highly  delighted  to  see  this  important 
part  of  the  word  of  the  living  God  in  a 
language  understood  by  about  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  0?  his  subjects.  I  immediately  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  distribute  as  many  co¬ 
pies  as  we  had  got  ready.  I  then  sent 
copies  to  the  members  of  the  imperial  fa¬ 
mily,  and  several  of  the  leading  members 
of  our  committee:  which  caused  much 
joy  to  them  and  their  families.  The  day 
before  yesterday  our  committee  met, 
when  I  had  copies  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
maining  members;  and,  the  business  be¬ 
ing  ended,  and  my  packages  opened, 
every  copy  was  speedily  carried  away. 

I  We  are  likely  to  be,  in  a  manner,  de¬ 
voured  at  the  depot,  by  the  people,  eager¬ 
ly  soliciting  copies,  and  begging  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  deposit  money  in  order  to  se- 
j  cure  them.  A  second  edition  to  the 
t  number  of  10,000  copies,  was  immediate- 
j  ly  ordered,  and  two  sheets  are  already 
1  composed.  We  have  orders  to  send  away 
i  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  about  120,00f) 

!  roubles.  I  have  received  the  Gospel  of 
I  Matthew^  in  the  Karelian  language, 
i  which  is  of  Finnish  origin,  and  spoken  in 
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the  government  of  Twer,  to  prin  t  it  for 
the  poor  people  who  speak  this  lan¬ 
guage.  They  were  quite  overjoyed  to 
near  that  they  were  likely  to  have  the 
word  of  life  in  a  language  they  under¬ 
stand.  The  members  of  our  excellent 
societv  in  Tobolsk  inform  us,  that  they 
have  found  opportunities  to  get  the  Gos¬ 
pels  translated  into  two  new  languages, 
spoken  in  Siberia,  the  Rangusian  and 
Chapoginian.  You  see  we  bid  fair  to 
rival  our  friends  in  the  east,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  translations.  Matthevy  is  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  Tschuwashian,  and  the 
other  three  Gospels  are  in  a  state  of  for¬ 
wardness.  This  is  going  forward  under 
the  direction  of  our  societies  in  Kazan 
and  Simbirsk.  The  works  will  be  print¬ 
ed  in  Kazan.  Our  friends  in  Georgia 
are  full  of  animation ;  they  have  collect¬ 
ed  not  less  than  18,000  roubles  ';  which, 
in  whatever  light  it^be  viewed,  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  for  them.  In  one  of  my 
late  letters,  I  mentioned,  that  the  boys 
of  the  High  School  at  Odessa  had  pe- 
titiohe*!  to  be  allowed  to  form  a  Juvenile 
Bible  Society.  This  being  granted,  a 
meeting  was  held,  attended  by  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
The  parents  of  the  children  were  pre¬ 
sent,  their  teachers,  and  all  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Auxiliary  Society  of  that  place. 
The  business  was  conducted  in  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive  manner. 

Immediately  after  the  public  meeting, 
the  children  held  a  committee,  when 
their  young  secretary,  with  the  aid  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Odessa  Society,  con¬ 
ducted  the  business.  They  commenced 
by  distributing  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  the  amount  of  forty  roubles,  to  their 
poorer  school-fellows,  and  this  money 
had  been  collected  by  themselves.  Every 
letter  from  Moldavia  brings  us  glad 
tidings  of  the  progress  of  the  w  ork  in 
that  province,  and  also  in  Wallachia. 
The  demand  for  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
is  very  great,  and  daily  increasing.  This 
seems  to  be  more  particularly  the  case 
in  the  Turkish  part  of  these  provinces. 
The  Metropolitan  there  has  applied  for 
700  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  chief¬ 
ly  for  the  priests,  to  each  of  whom  he 
intends  giving  a  copy.  They  have,  ere 
now,  received  2,000  copies. 

One  priest  writes,  that,  happening  to 
read  a  portion  of  the  Testament  to  a 
poor  man,  who  could  not  read  himself. 


and  who  had  never  heal'd  the  Scriptures 
read  in  his  own  language  before;  the 
poor  man,  after  listening  for  a  time  with 
attention,  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaim- 
ed  :  “  How  sw^eet  are  these  words  to  my 
mouth!”  The  Bishop  of  Ackermannaml 
Bender  is  particularly  active.  The 
Kishinew  Society  has  collected  more 
than  4,000  roubles  in  one  month.  We 
lately  sent  600  Bibles  to  the  society  in 
Resan;  but  they  write  to  us,  that  they 
had  scarcely  opened  the  cases,  before 
they  were  all  disposed  of.  We  shall 
send  them  1,000  copies  as  soon  as  w^e 
can  get  them  bound.  Sixteen  new  Bible 
associations  have  been  established  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  empire. 

From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson. 

Copenhagen,  April  3,  1819. 

It  cannot  fail  to  impart  to  you,  my 
dear  friend,  and  to  every  member  of  the 
committee,  the  most  lively  pleasure,  to 
be  informed, that  within  these  few  months 
past  the  Bible  cause  has  assumed  an  as¬ 
pect  in  Denmark,  which  its  more  decided 
friends  in  these  parts  have  long  wished 
for,  but  now  first  see  it  realized.  In  the 
diflerent  provinces  a  number  of  clergy¬ 
men,  and  others,  have  come  forward 
simultaneously,  and  not  only  sent  in  their 
own  individual  contributions  to  the  pa¬ 
rent  society,  but  succeeded  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  filial  associations  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  a  local  interest  among  their 
parishoners  and  dependants,  and  more 
effectually  aiding  the  cause  in  general. 
But  nothing  will  more  essentially  ac¬ 
celerate  and  extend  the  prosperity  of 
the  Danish  Bible  Society  than  the  adop-  ' 
tion  of  measures,  which  have  just  been 
proposed,  and  will  be  resolved  at  next 
meeting;  namely,  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  circular,  containing,  in  as  con¬ 
densed  a  form  as  possible,  the  history  of 
Bible  societies,  and  the  most  interesting 
occurrences  of  recent  date,  connected 
with  their  progress  and  beneficial  ef 
fects ;  and  together  with  the  incidents  of 
a  journey  undertaken  by  one  or  more 
membersof  the  parent  committee  through 
the  provinces,  with  a  view  to  plant  new 
societies,  and  to  water  such  as '  are  al 
ready  planted. 

Numerous  applications  for  Bibles  and 
New  Testaments  have  been  pouring  ia 
from  country  clergymen,  who  wish  to 
supply  such  of  their  young  charge  as  are 
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to  be  confirmed  at  Easter.  The  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Boysea  has  ordered  not 
fewer  than  600  copies  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose.  At  our  last  meet¬ 
ing,  supplies  of  the  Danish  Scriptures 
were  voted  for  Greenland  and  the  West 
Indies.  From  the  latter  quarter  upwards 
of  1,700  silver  dollars  have  been  received 
by  the  society  in  the  course  of  last  year. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
edition  of  the  Creolian  New  Testament, 
consisting  of  1,200  copies,  has  now  left 
the  press,  and  that  a  supply  will  be  sent 
by  the  earliest  opportunity  for  distribu¬ 
tion  among  the  swarthy  sons  of  Africa, 
who,  by  a  divine  blessing  on  the  perusal 
of  them,  may  become  the  freed  men  of 
Christ,  and  be  taught  to  render  ser¬ 
vice  from  the  heart  as  to  the  Lord,  and 
not  to  man,  till  that  period  arrives  when 
they  shall  be  invested  with  the  same 
privileges  with  the  rest  of  our  common 
species. 


From  the  same. 

Gotten biirgli,  May  28,  1819. 

I  left  Copenhagen  the  morning  after 
the  meeting,  and  arrived  here  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th  instant.  As  I  tra¬ 
velled  along,  I  made  a  point  of  inquiring 
of  all  the  Swedish  peasants  who  drove 
me,  whetlier  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  I  was  highly 
gratified  to  find  that  much  the  greater 
proportion  had  copies,  and  that  most  of 
these  copies  were  of  the  earlier  editions 
ublished  by  the  society  in  Stockholm, 
ometimes  I  elicited  interesting  conver¬ 
sations  respecting  the  value  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Bible,  and  more  than  once 
I  was  happy  to  observe  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  its  sacred  contents. 
In  the  parish  of  Alrum,  in  Scania,  which, 
I  doubt  not.  Dr.  SteinkopflF  well  remem¬ 
bers,  there  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
Bible  associations  in  Sweden.  Its  worthy 
founder,  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Thulin,  has 
been  indefatigable  in  carrying  forward 
its  operations,  till  none  has  been  left  un¬ 
supplied  with  the  records  of  eternal 
life,  excepting  such  as  may  have  settled 
in  the  parish  subsequently  to  the  last  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  and  who  will  in  their  turn 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  inestimable 
treasure.  Among  other  regulations  adopt¬ 
ed  by  this  association  may  be  mention¬ 
ed,  that,  previously  to  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  service,  the  bridegroom 


presents  his  bride  with  a  Bible,  and  at 
baptism  one  is  presented  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  child,  for  whom  it  is  kept  till  he 
shall  be  able  to  make  use  of  it.  Upwards 
of  600  copies  have  been  distributed  in  the 
parish  of  Alrum.  I  enjoyed  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  spending  upwards  of  an  hour  with 
this  exemplary  servant  of  Christ,  who 
has  long  laboured  in  the  vineyard,  and  is 
now,  with  the  partner  of  his  life,  and  of 
his  hopes  for  eternity,  daily  waiting  for 
deliverance  from  the  infirmities  of  this 
mortal  life.  When  1  mentioned  some 
recent  facts  relative  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  triumphs  of  the  cross,  his 
heart  quite  revived,  and,  like  Simeon  of 
old,  when  he  had  seen  the  Lord’s  Anoint¬ 
ed,  he  was  compelled  to  say,  “  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.” 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  have  to  state 
the  progress  which  is  made  by  the  Bible 
societies  of  Gottenburgh.  The  members 
of  the  larger  institution,  aided  afresh  by 
the  bounty  of  your  committee,  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  carry  on  their  investigations, 
and  enabled  to  supply  the  spiritual  want 
of  the  poor  in  these  times  of  severe  ex¬ 
ternal  pressure.  Upwards  of  3,000  Bi¬ 
bles,  and  2,000  New  Testaments,  have 
been  distributed  in  the  course  of  Uie  last 
year.  In  this  labour  of  love  their  opera¬ 
tions  are  greatly  facilitated,  as  far  as  it 
regards  the  town  and  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Gottenburgh,  by  its  active 
Auxiliary  Society,  in  which  the  young 
bear  so  (listinguishcd  a  part.  I  had  last 
night  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  its  committee,  and  was  happy  to 
observe  the  minuteness  and  accuracy 
with  which  its  investigations  are  carried 
on.  Of  the  scope  which  exists  for  their 
exertions,  I  need  only  state  the  fact,  that 
upwards  of  forty  cases  were  presented  as 
the  result  of  applications  and  investiga¬ 
tions  for  a  single  month,  all  which  re¬ 
lated  to  families  or  individuals  whose 
I  circumstances  put  it  entirely  out  of  their 
power  to  procure  the  sacred  volume.  In 
the  statements  laid  before  the  committee, 
particular  notice  is  taken  of  the  age  of 
the  applicants,  their  situation,  tlie  num¬ 
ber  01  children  in  the  house,  &c.  &c.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  two  cases ; 
the  one  was  that  of  an  aged  man  of  more 
than  seventy,  and  the  other  a  young  wo¬ 
man  who  was  labouring  under  deep  dis¬ 
tress  of  mind  about  the  one  tiling  need- 
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ful.  Nor  is  the  attention  of  the  auxiliary 
committee  confined  to  the  regular  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  place ;  they  also  extend 
it  to  the  shipping,  supplying  such  of  them 
as  are  found  to  be  destitute  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  there 
is  scarcely  an  English  vessel  which  they 
have  visited  of  late  that  has  not  a  Bible 
on  boartl.  1  he  greatest  demand  is  from 
Danish  and  Norwegian  seamen. 


Extracts  from  the  Eleventh  Iteport  of 

the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society^  pre- 

seated  May  5,  1819. 

It  pleased  Almighty  God  to  bestow  on 
the  city  of  Pliiladelphia,  the  honour  of 
originating  the  first  Bible  society  in  this 
country.  It  was  established  in  Decem- 
t(er,  1808. 

During  the  first  year  the  managers 
procured  for  distribution  1300  copies  of 
the  Bible,  and  900  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  the  English  and  German  lan¬ 
guages. 

The  money  received  the  first  year 
amounted  to  2715  dollars. 

In  the  second  year  measures  were 
taken  for  the  importation  of  a  set  of  ste¬ 
reotype  plates,  for  printing  tlie.  whole  of 
the  sacred  volume.  An  act  of  incorpo¬ 
ration  was  obtained  from  the  legislature 
of  this  commonwealth.  2198  copies  of 
the  Bible  and  New  Testament,  in  the 
English,  German,  French,  and  Gaelic 
languages,  were  distributed  in  this  state, 
in  the  western  country,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  and  in  several  of  the  West  In¬ 
dia  islands.  The  receipts  were  2622 
dollars  50  cents. 

During  the  third  year  1858  copies  of 
the  Bible  and  New  Testament  were  dis¬ 
tributed  overa  very  large  field.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  amounted  to  2088  dollars  89  cents. 

In  iUe  fourth  year  the  distribution  was 
reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  provision 
necessary  to  be  made  for  paying  for 
the  stereotype  plates,  which  had  been 
ordered.  Only  877  copies  of  the  Bible 
and  New  Testament  were  distributed. 
By  the  liberal  aid  of  the  public,  granted 
particularly  with  a  view  to  assist  in  dis¬ 
charging  the  debt  contracted  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  stereotype  plates,  the  income 
this  year  amounted  to  3228  dollars  59 
cents. 

The  fi  fth  yeaPs  distribution  was  af¬ 
fected  by  the  same  cause  which  had  re¬ 


duced  the  distribution  of  the  preceding 
year.  Only  946  copies  of  the  inspired 
word  were  given  away. 

The  receipts  amounted  to  3256  dol¬ 
lars  8  cents;  and  the  managers  were 
enabled  to  extinguish  the  remainder  of 
the  debt  on  the  stereotype  plates. 

The  sixth  year  was  distinguished  by 
the  printing  of  an  edition  of  6000  French 
New  Testaments.  They  were  distri¬ 
buted  principally  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
Missouri  Territory.  Besides  this,  1275 
English  Bibles  and  New  Testaments 
I  were  gratuitously  circulated  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  also  among  the  American  soldiers 
and  the  American  ships  of  war. 

Forty-three  Bible  societies  were  as¬ 
certained  to  be  in  existence  within  the 
United  States.  Our  income  amounted 
to  10,031  dollars  16  cents. 

In  the  seventh  year  16,375  Bibles  and 
6500  New  Testaments  were  printed 
from  the  stereotype  plates;  and  2783 
copies  of  the  sacred  word  were  distri¬ 
buted. 

The  number  of  Bible  societies,  so  far 
as  could  be  ascertained,  amounted  to 
seventy-six;  and  our  receipts  to  10,792 
dollars  43  cents. 

The  eighth  year  the  distribution  in¬ 
creased  to  5851  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

This  year  17,000  Bibles  and  2500  New 
Testaments  were  printed  from  the  ste¬ 
reotype  plates.  122  Bible  societies  were 
ascertained  to  have  been  formed ;  and 
the  receipts  amounted  to  14,954  dollars 
41  cents. 

During  the  ninth  year  5865  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  were  distributed,  as  usual, 
over  a  wide  field.  16,125  Bibles  and 
5000  New  Testaments  were  issued  from 
our  stereotype  plates.  The  receipts  were 
10,490  dollars  14  cents. 

In  the  tenth  year  5864  Bibles  and  New 
Testaments  were  circulated,  besides  1000 
Spanish  New  Testaments  received  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  distributed,  agreeably  to  their  re¬ 
quest,  in  South  America;  and  1000 Spa¬ 
nish  New  Testaments  received  from  the 
same  societv,  and  forwai  ded  to  the  Loui- 
siana  Bible  Society. 

From  the  stereotype  plates  were  is- 
j  sued  16,451  Bibles  and  New  Testaments, 
I  besides  2500  Bibles  in  the  press.  The 
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receipts  of  the  year  amounted  to  6,910 
dollars  88  cents. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  your  society,  it  appears,  that, 
during  a  period  of  nine  years  and  five 
months,  35,717  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  have  been  gratuitously  distributed; 
79,951  Bibles  and  New  Testaments 
printed  with  the  stereotype  plates; 
6.7,089  dollars  88  cents  received  to  meet 
die  current  expenses. 

During  the  last  year  the  diffusion  of 
your  charity  has  been  more  extensive 
than  in  any  preceding  year.  A  wide 
field  has  received  the  precious  seed. 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Il¬ 
linois  Territory,  South  Carolina,  Alaba¬ 
ma  Territory,  Louisiana,  South  America, 
and  St.  Croix,  have  all  partaken  of  your 
bounty.  Copies  to  the  amount  of  9912 
have  been  distributed. 

If  to  the  summary  statement  of  the 
operations  of  the  preceding  years,  be 
added  tlie  results  of  the  last  year,  the 
amount  will  be  as  follows: 

Printed — Bibles  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments  ....  87,825 

Distributed  gratuitously,  do.  do.  45,629 
Received  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society: — 

French  Bibles  .  .  .  100 

Gaelic  Bibles  '  .  .  .  200 

Gaelic  New  Testaments  .  200 

Spanish  and  French  New  Testa¬ 
ments  ....  5,000 

Portuguese  New  Testaments  200 
Receipts  in  money  .  g74,083  56 

There  is  now  in  the  press  an  edition 
of  2500  copies  of  tlie  Bible,  in  duodecimo. 

The  American  Bible  Society  appears 
to  be  advancing  in  a  prosperous  course. 
At  the  time  of  its  formation  there  exist¬ 
ed  in  the  United  States  more  than  150 
Bible  Societies.  The  greater  part  of 
these  has  become  auxiliary,  besides  a 
number  of  other  societies  that  were  sub¬ 
sequently  established. 

From  collections, donations,  and  sales 
of  Bibles,  the  receipts  of  the  society 
amounted,  at  the  close  of  the  second 
year,  to  33,332  dollars  40  cents. 

It  had  at  that  time  several  stereotype 
presses  at  work,  and  expected  to  employ 
several  more  that  were  cast,  as  soon  as 
they  should  have  undergone  the  neces¬ 
sary  corrections.  About  19,000  copies 
of  the  Bible  had  been  printed  in  the 


course  of  the  year;  and  it  was  calculated 
“  that  not  less  than  from  35,000  to  40,000 
Bibles  will  be  printed  annually,**  and 
“  that  it  will  be  requisite  to  keep  no  less 
than  eight  printing  presses  constantly  in 
operation.” 

The  number  of  Auxiliaries  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Bible  Society  has  increased  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  report.  They 
may  now  amount  to  200.  As  all  these 
Auxiliaries,  by  the  terms  of  union,  pur¬ 
chase  their  books  from  that  institution, 
and  pay  over  to  its  treasury  their  sur¬ 
plus  funds,  it  is  manifest  that  its  revenue 
must  be  great,  and  that  in  its  labours  we 
must  look,  not  for  the  operations  of  one 
society,  but  the  combined  operations  of 
200  confederated  institutions,  all  formed 
for  the  same  individual  purpose,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  we  rejoice.  May 
it  ever  have  devoted  men  to  sustain  its 
burdens,  and  wise  men  to  direct  its  con¬ 
cerns!  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest 
upon  its  labours!  May  it  be  the  honour¬ 
ed  instrument  of  carrying  the  light  of 
divine  truth  to  the  dark  comers  of  the 
earth,  and  of  communicating  the  conso¬ 
lations  of  the  Gospel  to  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands 'who  have  never  tasted 
them.  Let  its  splendour  become  bright 
and  glorious  as  the  sun,  though  this  so¬ 
ciety  shine  only  in  the  milder  and  less 
splendid  rays  of  the  luminary  that  tem¬ 
pers  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

5^ome|tic 


OBITUAIiY. 

Died,  on  the  22d  of  December  last, 
on  his  passage  to  one  of  the  West  India 
islands,  whither  he  was  going  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  his  health,  the  Rev.  James  W. 
Eastburn,  son  of  James  Eastburn,esa.  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  minister  ot  St. 
George’s  Church,  Accomac,  Virginia. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Eastburn,  whose  death 
is  announced  in  the  above  paragraph, 
was  22  years  of  age,  and  had  Just  enter- 
e<l  upon  the  duties  of  his  holy  profession, 
when  it  pleased  God,  in  his  wise  but  in¬ 
scrutable  providence,  to  visit  him  with 
sickness  which  has  terminated  in  death. 
It  was  only  a  few  months  since  that  this 
gentleman,  on  his  way  to  Virginia,  made 
a  short  stay  in  this  city,  and  preached  in 
several  of  the  Episcopal  churches.  Our 
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readers  will  no  doubt  remember  the  im¬ 
pression  which  was  made  by  this  inte¬ 
resting  stranger.  His  voice  and  manner 
were  peculiarly  impressive;  his  mind  re¬ 
markably  well  fiirnished,  for  his  years, 
with  theological  learning;  and  his  heart 
ardently  engaged  in  the  profession  which 
be  had  chosen.  With  all  these  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  a  useful  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  has  pleased  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church  to  remove  him  from  this 
world  of  sin  and  trouble.  God’s  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways;  neither  are  his 
thoughts  as  our  thoughts:  his  dealings 
with  men  are  directed  by  infinite  wisdom, 
and  it  is  our  part  to  submit  and  adore. 

Confiecration  and  Institution. 

St.  Michael’s  Chmch,  Trenton,  in  the 
diocess  of  New  Jersey,  was  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  by  the 
Right  Rev,  John  Croes,  D.  D.  Bishop  of 
the  said  diocess,  on  the  ITth  November 
last;  on  which  occasion  divine  service 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  John  C.  Rudd, 
Rector  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  New  Jersey,  and  an  impressive 
and  appropriate  discourse  delivered  by 
the  Bishop. 

On  the  following  day  the  Rev.  Abiel 
Carter  was  instituted  Rector  of  the  said 
.  Church,  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocess.  Morning  prayer  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Rev,  Charles  M.  Dupuy, 
Rector  ot  St.  Luke’s  Church,  German¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Rev.  Abra¬ 
ham  Beach,  D.D.  preached  a  sermon  suit¬ 
able  to  the  occasion. 

It  is  due  to  the  zealous  and  generous 
exertions  of  the  Episcopalians  of  Tren¬ 
ton  ;  and  it  is  proper,  also,  as  an  incentive 
to  similar  undertakings  in  other  places, 
that  the  circumstances,  in  relation  to  the 
building  of  this  Church,  should  be  gene¬ 
rally  known. 

On  the  20th  of  April  of  this  year,  they 
began  to  take  down  the  old  edifice,  whicii 
was  too  small  to  meet  the  present  exigen¬ 
cies  and  the  flattering  prospects  of  the 
congregation,  and  was,  moreover,  so  much 
impaired  by  the  ravages  of  time,  as  to 
render*  any  alteration  or  enlargement  in¬ 
expedient.  The  foundation  of  the  new 
edifice  was  laid  about  the  first  of  May, 
and  it  was  entirely  completed,  with  neat 
andbtdutiful  hangings  lor  the  desk,  pul¬ 
pit,  &c.  and  with  a  fine  organ,  before  the 
17tli  of  November. 


The  exterior  is  a  chaste  and  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architec¬ 
ture,  rough  cast,  in  the  best  st  yle  of  work¬ 
manship,  and  the  building  is  64  feet  by  41. 

The  Church  w^as  built  by  contract;  by 
the  terms  of  which,  the  mechanics  were 
to  receive  85,700,  together  with  the  old 
building,  as  it  stood,  which  was  estimated 
at  81000;  and  they  were  bound  to  deli¬ 
ver  the  key  of  the  Church  by  the  20th  of 
November. 

It  is  the  decided  opinion  of  competent 
judges,  that  another  building  of  the  same 
dimensions  and  workmanship,  might  be 
erected  for  81  >500  or  8^,000  less  than 
the  present  has  cost. 

These  facts  are  highly  creditable  to 
the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  Episcopa¬ 
lians  of  Trenton,  and  they  ought  to  sti¬ 
mulate  those  of  other  places,  where  there 
may  be  Churches  too  small  for  the  size 
of  the  congregations,  and  which,  from 
decay  and  dilapidation,  could  not  be  re¬ 
paired  and  enlarged  but  at  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  to  follow  their  exam¬ 
ple,  and  to  rebuild  rather  than  to  alter. 

Common  Prayer  Book  Society. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  Book  Society  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  was  held  in  St.  James  Church,  on 
Tuesday,  the  25th  ult.  at  7  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  The  •  report  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  giving  an  account  of  their 
proceedings  during  the  past  year,  was 
read,  and  will  be  published  in  the  next 
number  of  this  magazine.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  list  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
for  the  present  year: 

President,  William  Tilghman;  Ficc- 
presidents,  Daniel  Smith,  Richard  Dale, 
Charles  N.  Bancker;  Corresponding  Se¬ 
cretary,  George  Boyd ;  Recording  Se¬ 
cretary,  Caleb  P.  Wayne:  Treasurer, 
Richard  S.  Smith ;  Managers,  Samuel 
Bonnel,  George  Bringhurst,  Benjamin 
Clarke,  Joseph  Cooper,  George  L.  Eyre, 

!  Jacpb  Hall,  Hugh  De  Haven,  Israel  Kins- 
I  man,  John  McKinley,  Thomas  F.  Leam- 
j  ing,  James  Nixon,  Stephen  North,  John 
Read,  Samuel  J.  Robbins,  Francis  G. 
Smith,  William  H.  Todd,  Thomas  H. 
White,  Joseph  Williams. 
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